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YE New Year comes—not like the Child of glory 
To vanquish sin by belpless innocence; 
No wise men kneel adoring at his manger, 
No virgin breast bis tender Providence. 








A wanderer from out Time's stormy mountain, 
Untried be comes—across the eastern bills; 

New grief, new hate, new victory await bim— 
His flying track the old year snowflake fills. 


Far spent the night of boary shepherd's dreaming; 
Arise! O prostrate worshipers, arise! 

Mark ye with joy the shining feet approaching— 
O sons of men, lift up courageous eyes! 


Thy naked thigh, anointed, is it supple? 
Gird up thy loins! Art thou Peniel shod ? 
Gauge well the lusty sinews of the stranger— 
A wrestler coming forth to thee from God! 


Fling thou upon him! Waste no moment's vantage, 
Loose not the straining purpose of thy thrust— 
Let not thy fist relax to old temptations, 
Nor faint from consciousness that thou_art dust ! 





Wrestling for peace, for country, love and honor— 


<r ba Wrestling alone—in combat for thy soul— 
' This be thy cheer should dawnlight worst or bless thee, 
* iB Another challenge meets thee at the goal. 
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THE WORKS OF 


WILLIAM 
BLACK 


The death of William Black, the novelist, has caused 
a renewed iuterest in the life and work of this author of 
such unique genius and power. He saw, Scottish life 
from an entirely new point of view, and was the first to 
attract decided attention to the great natural beauty of 
the Highland landscape. For beauty and power in de- 
scription of Scottish scenes he is without an equal. 


HIS LATEST BOOK. 
Her Escapades, Adventures, and Bitter Sorrows. A 
Illustrated. Post 8vo, cloth, ornamental, $1.75, 


WILD FEELIN; "2 


(/Uustrated Library Edition.) 


ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY EDITION. 
wise specified, $1.25 per volume. 


28 vols., 12mo, cloth; where not other- 
Complete set, $33.50 ; half calf, $63.00. 


THE STRANGE ADVENTURES OF 
A PHAETON. 

SHANDON BELLS. Illustrated. 

SUNRISE. A Story of These Times. 

THAT BEAUTIFUL WRETCH. Illus- 


trated. 
THREE FEATHERS. 
WHITE HEATHER. 


BRISEIS. Illustrated. $1.75. 

HIGHLAND COUSINS. Illustrated. $1.75. 

THE HANDSOME HUMES. _Iilus- 
trated. $1.50. 

WOLFENBERG. Illustrated. $1.50. 

THE MAGIC INK. A HALLOWE’EN 
WRAITH. NANCIEBEL: A Tale of 
Stratford. 

A DAUGHTER OF HETH. 


A PRINCESS OF THULE. WHITE WINGS, Illustrated. 
GREEN | PASTURES AND PICCA- YOLANDE. Illustrated. 
DILL STAND FAST, CRAIG-ROYSTON ! 
Illustrated. 


IN nk "ATTIRE. 
JUDITH SHAKESPEARE. 
KILMENY. 
MACLEOD OF DARE. 
SABINA ZEMBRA. 
MADCAP VIOLET. 


NEW EDITION. REVISED BY THE AUTHOR. Comprising nearly ali the 
Post vo, Cloth, 80 cents each. 


IN FAR LOCHABER. 

PRINCE FORTUNATUS. Illustrated. 

THE STRANGE ADVENTURES OF 
A HOUSE-BOAT. Illustrated. 

DONALD ROSS OF HEIMRA. 


Illustrated. 


Illustrated. 





above volumes. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers; New York, N. Y. 











The -Congregationalist Services. 


EPIPHANY an. 6-8). 


New —No. 39, 4th Series—THE LIGHT OF MEN, by Rev, L. H. Thayer. 


NEW YEAR’S. 
No. 4, Ist Series, by Rev. L. H. Thayer. 
37 Other Services. 
100 COPIES, WITH MUSIC, 8 PP., 60 CENTS, POSTPAID. 
Complete Set of Samples, 39 Services, 15 Cents. 


Address — SERVICES, THE CONGREGATIONALIST, Boston. 








MAINE, BANGOR. 


AN THEOLOGICAL INARY. ote ite watt bee See 
5 INGOR ny ay — ay tl The . p Ry in or. 
tonal strugtion in) Wobsepduy hes. 3 atu. | $6 Harris ” pay EH py 3 
For Catalogue or further information appiy ta article tn the Congregation: 


Method of |  tee., Many large editions of 








IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS OF ALL CON. 
CERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUGGESTED 
BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR ADVERTISING 
©OLUMNS, MENTION IS MADE OF THE FACT 
THAT THE ADVERTISEMENT WAS SEEN IN THE 
CONGREGATIONALIST. 


Giving 


a 
For sale at the office of The Congregationalist, Boston. 











THE QNGREGATIONALIST 


Will continue to be in 1899, as from 1816 to 1898, 


A Religious Newspaper, 
A Denominational Newspaper, 
A Family Newspaper. 


These are its three chief provinces, and to excel 
along these lines is its ideal. 

The swift movement of events makes it hard for a 
live newspaper to prepare a cut-and-dried schedule 
for twelve months in advance. Each issue needs to 
be largely woven out of material immediately sug- 
gested, and The Congregationalist will seek in 1899 
to be in closer touch with the hour than ever before. 
However, while treating carefully and fully the 
events of the day and the week, it will supplement 
its regular departments with articles and features 
like those indicated below: 


CONGREGATIONALISM FOR TODAY. Its Mission 
to the Intellect. Its Obligation to Add Zeal to 
Knowledge. Its Call to Practical Fellowship. Its 
Duty to the Unchurched Classes. Its Doctrinad 
Message. 


THE MODERN PILGRIM AT: NEW ENGLAND 
SHRINES. What He Ought to See and How He 
May See It, in Boston, Plymouth, Salem, Cam- 
bridge, Newton, Concord, Andover, Will 
Northampton, Amherst, Hartford and New Haven. 


DRAMATIC EPISODES IN RECENT HISTORY. 
How Neesima Captured the American Board at 
Rutland in 1874. Critical Moments in the First 
National Council of 1865, and other thrilling scenes. 


WORLD-WIDE ASPECTS OF CHRISTIANITY. 
How the Work of Evangelization Stands in China, 
India, Japan, Turkey, Africa. What Has Beén 
Done— What Is To Be Done. 


END-OF-THE-CENTURY PAPERS. The Bequest 
of the 19th to the 20th Century. In Science, Art, 
Literature, Theology and Government. 


THE CULTURE OF THE SPIRITUAL LIFE. Short, 
uplifting articles by Rev. F. W.. Baldwin, D. D., on 
The Practice of the Presence of God, My Bible, My 
Influence, My Temptations, My Father’s House, My 
Sources of Strength, My Hereafter. 


IX LIGHTER VEIX. Its list of story-writers ir 
cludes such skillful workers in this field as Harriet 
Prescott Spofford, Helen Campbell, Alice Brown, 
Frances Bent Dillingham, Emily Huntington Miler, 
Frances J. Delano. Rev. Charles M. Sheldon, the 
popular writer on social topics, will contribute 
several articles. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. Each issue of The Congrega- 
tionalist contains numerous pictures. 


INCREASED NEWS SERVICE. A pioneer in gath- 
ering and stating the facts concerning the life and 
work of the churches, The Congregationalist plans 
hereafter to furnish a still larger amount of fresh, 
reliable and suggestive news. It will make partic- 
ularly prominent two features, STATE BROAD- 
SIDES and CHURCH MONOGRAPHS. The State 
Broadsides issued at intervals will take a wide look 
over the church, educational and philanthropic 
agencies of a given State. 

The Congregationalist, in its department Chris- 
tian Work and Workers, aims to give constant, ac- 
curate and full information respecting the activities 
of other denominations and all branches of Chris- 
tian work. 


BIBLICAL PROPHECY. A Series by Prof. Samuel! 
Ives Curtiss. What Is Prophecy? What Led the 
Prophet to His Work? What Was the Origin and. 
Aim of Prophecy? Does the Prophet Claim to be 
God’s Spokesman? Is Fulfillment a Necessary 
Test of Prophecy? How Did Written Collections 
Come into Existence? What Uses Can the Chris- 
tian Make of Prophecy? 


BELIEF, CHARACTER AND WORK OF COR- 
GREGATIONALISM, AND ITS RELATIONS WITH 
OTHER DENOMINATIONS. A series of short, sug- 
gestive editorials intended to meet the questions 
constantly arising as to why we are Congregation- 
alists, what we believe, what our distinctive lines 


-| of work are, what our contribution to church 


unity is, and how we differ from other denomina- 
tions 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST—Subscription Price, 
$3 per year; 2 years, $5; & years, $10, 
14 Beacon Street, Bestes. 
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REDDING, BAIRO & CO. 
. - 83 Frannun ST, Boston 


Stained Glass 
Church ana = * 
Memorial Windows 


LARGEST AND OLDEST 
ESTABLISHMENT IN NEW ENGLAND. 











CHURCH ORGANS 


All Sizes. Latest Improvements. 
FAIR PRICES. 


HOOK & HASTINGS CO., 


Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Chicago. 
Main Office and Works at Kendal Green, Mass. 


12 ORGANS taken in exchange for sale at 
Bargains, $400 to $2,000. 
‘Write for particulars. 


Europe tr: Orient 


H. GAZE & SONS, 54th Year 
A ae of Foe gosto — g comprehensive tours oe ad 


- to leave New York durin; 


. 4 Feb, _ Gibraltar, Ital 
4 hy — (ne Riviera), 8 and, Paris aly 
London, etc. 80 Italy, t, the Nile "Palestine, 
Greece, etc. an expenses up, sccording to 
Programs and particulars sent free. 
WwW. H. EAVES, Agt. H. Gaze & Sons 


201 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


WINTER Weekly Service 
CRUISES The Féin 


Regular service by the fine passenger steamers of the 


ATLAS MAIL STEAMSHIP CO., 


every Saturday, direct to Kingston, Jamaica, $80 
found trip. This voyage may be extended. Send for 
@amphiet, showing various tropical tours by this line to 
Savanilla (Republic of Colombia), Carthagena, also Port 
Limon (Republic of Costa Rica). A special tour of 4,000 
aniles, occupying 25 days, for $195. Apply to 


F. 0. Houghton & Co,, Gen’! Agents, 


Welephone 1359. 115 STATE ST., BOSTON. 


“rms werree, { BERMUDA. 


468 HOURS by Elegant Steamships weekly. 
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AND BOSTON RECORDER 
Che Recorder founded 1816: The Congregationalist, 1849 








CONTENTS 





“aec™* | WEST INDIES, 


OR WINTER 
CRUISES 
INCLUDING PORTO RICO. 
30 days’ trip, twenty days in the tropics. 
8.8. Pretoria 3300 tons, S. 8S. Madiana 3080 tons. 
For further particulars apply to 
A. E. QOUTERBRIDGE & CO., 
Agents, Quebec S. S. Co., L’t’d., 39 Broadway, N. Y.; 
THOMAS COOK & SON, Agency, 
or te A. AHERN, Sec’y, Quebec, Canada. 


COINC 


awnoap | Ui a Bicycle Trip? 


ant for small book, “ yaya d Notes for Tour- 
Abroad.” 10 cents in stam 


we ©. HOUGHTON & CO., Bex 1870, Bosten. 


5 and E . Clark’s Parti+¢s leave 
HOLY LAND 33535, Sucadrass 
and Palestine, for Europe monthly. 


F. ©. CLARK, 111 Broadway, N.Y. 


CONSUMPTION CONQUERED. 
No Creosote. Lungs healed by patients living in dry 
germicidal air. Book free. 
Bidgeview Pulmonary Sanitarium, 
Stamford, Ct. 


LOARIRPELL FRADE 
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EDITORIAL: 
Paragraphs 959 
The Religious World—1898 960 
1898—Annus Mirabilis 961 
Common Ground 964 
The Best Fruit of the Week of Prayer 964 
Current History 964 
Current History Notes 984 
In Brief 965 
CURRENT THOUGHT 990 
OONTRIBUTIONS: 
The Wrestler—cover poem. Martha G. Dickin- 

son 955 
A Message for the New Year. Rev. James 

Stalker, D. D. 968 
The Strange Adventures of a Reformer in China. 

Rev. A. &. Smith 967 
George Adam Smith’s Life of Henry Drummond. 

Howard A. Bridgman 968 
Peppermint Jim, I. A Maine Minister 969 

HOME: 
Retrospect—a selected poem 971 
Paragraphs 971 
The Law of Limitation. Pres. William De Witt 

Hyde 971 
A New Year’s Wish—a selected poem 972 
An Enemy in the House. 8S. Maria Elliott 972 
Training Up Givers. Rev. F. E. Snow 972 
Grace in Giving and Receiving 973 
Precautions and Remedies 973 
Closet and Altar 974 | 
Tangles 974 
The Small Obligations of Friendship—a selection 974 
The Conversation Corner. Mr. Martin 9715 

THE SUNDAY SCHOOL—Lesson for Jan. 8 980 
FOR ENDEAVORERS—Topic for Jan. 8-14 984 
LITERATURE 977 
NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES: 
A Model Pastorate 985 
From 8t. Louis 985 
All Around Ohio 986 
Accessions to the Churches 992 
MISCELLANEOUS: 
Home Missionary Fund 959 
With the Men in Camp 970 
What to Do With Money 976 
Mormon Missionaries in New Engiand. Rev. 

A. W. Hitchcock 976 
Education 979 
Woman’s Board Prayer Meeting 980 
{2 and Around Chicago 981 
{n and Around New York 981 
The Congregational House Dedicated 982 
Congregational Clubs and Forefathers’ Day 983 
{n and Around Boston 983 
The Kaiser’s Recognition of the Syrian College 984 
A View Point for Two 985 
Notices 985 
Our Readers’ Forum 988 
Index to Vol. LX XXIII., Nos. 27 to 52 Inclusive 989 
Congregational Ministers Deceased During 1898 990 
Business Outlook 991 
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THE ONGREGATIONALIST 


AND BOSTON RECORDER 
fhe Recorder founded 1816: The Congregationalist, 1849 
Published every Thursday at 14 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Pur YBARIN ADVANCE, $3; 2 YEARS, $5; 56 YBARS, $10. 
SINGLE Copy, 6 CENTS. 
Iv PAYMENT I6 DELAYED, $3.50 PER YEAR. 
ONE OLD AND ONE NEW SUBSORIPTION, $5.00. 
OLUB OF FIVE, ONE AT LEAST BEING NEW, $10.00. 


On Trial, 6 Months, $1.00; 3 Months, 25 cents 








14 lines to the inch, 11 


ADVERTISING RATES.—25 cents per agate ie in- 
contract. ~ 
nonpareil, 50 cents per 


BEADING NOTIC 
line, each insertion, net. 





W. L. GREENE & CO., Proprietors, Boston 








Entered as second-class masl Composition by Thomas Todd 
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Desirable Investments in 


Industrial Bonds. 


Decreased interest returns from municipal 
Securities makz safe corporation bonds at 
higher interest rates preferable. 

List of such securities with St. Louis Bank, 
Street Railway and Trust Company bonds, 
Kansas Stite bonds, Miss uri and Kansas 
County and Mun’cipal bonds, M'scelianeous 
stocks and bonds mailed on application. 


WHITAKER & HODGMAN, 
304 N. Pourth Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


I iol NET FIRST GOLD MORTGAGES 


on —— Red River Valley Farms. Loans to 
\ in . 


ness. “Send fer 1 formal 

and map showing location of lands. Over $100,000 in- 

vested. None but SAFE, PROMPT PAYING loans on 

my books. 

WILLIAM T. SOUDER, Financial Agent, 
808 Century Building, Mianeapolis, Minna. 


WESTERN 


MORTGAGES 


DEFAULTED AND OTHERWISE, 
Bought for Cash. 
CHAS. E. GIBSON, 45 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 
AND WESTERN LANDS 


BOUCHT FOR CASH. 
am fally prepared Mberaliy for all 
Western Ato 4 rtewee lav + a No fees Lor com- 
missions. Cortetpendense ence solicited. 
Ss. K. HUMPHREY, 
640 Exchange Building, Boston. Mase. 


ont SEVEN fier Gent 
Cet Clear at Taxes 
On all e Lae! for you, red ted Kiver 
on, choice wheat growin P emstny be A in te ne Hed 
a where crop failures are unknowu and in’ 
rinet are promptly paid. We have-made Jeane 
for fifteen — have never lost one 
dollar to se clients. Wri ulars. 
E. J. LANDER & CO. 
(Established 1883.) Grand Forks, N. D. 


HIGH GRADE INVESTMENTS. 


State, Country & City indebtedness. Large and 
small amounts paying 6 to 8% interest. Inquiry 
solicited. First class references. 


W. H. EMERSON, 31 Equitable Bullding, Boston. 


THTHING = 
HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 


CHRISTIAN FINANCe ASSN 
C 43 CORTLANDT ST. N.Y. CITY. 
OF NEW YORK, 
OFFICE: NO. 119 BROADWAY. 
Eighty-Ninth Semi-Annual Statement, Jan., 1898. 
. SUMMARY OF ASSETS, 





























325,612. 4 
136,725.00 


462,751.78 


56,855.34 
§11,296,503.16 





Penne eseewaresesasaeeresenere 


um Fund................. 4,155, 


Be eaaphutore Vice- Presidents. 
i. 5: FEMMES, ¥. 0. BUSWELL, Aart Secretary, 
Nsw York, January 11, 1898. 
POULTRY Sous per yea . d moane 
trial 10 cts, gonets | 


Brox ioae 1 ts. Catalogue of poultry 
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NOE suerte tor =| The January Atlantic 


ST. NICHOL AS, DESTRUCTIVE AND CONSTRUCTIVE ENERGIES OF 





OUR GOVERNMENT ....... . CHARLES W. ELIOT 
the very best magazine in Po 
scriminating comparison of destructive war powers and the constructive aris of 
the world to have in a peace. A striking summary of our present national condition. 
household where there are 
|THE WILD INDIAN ere GEORGE BIRD G@RINNELL 
young folks. 


im The first of a series of papers by the author of “The Story of the Indian,’ who has 
ere is nothing just like St. NiIcHOLAS— | l dl ed reall k them. 
it has an atmosphere of its own, the ne al lived among these people and learned really to know them 
ve it—they turn to its beautiful pages every | 
month for pleasure, and unconsciously they) FATHERS, MOTHERS AND FRESHMEN. z. 2. Rk. Briegs 
get from it something besides pleasure—some- | ® 
thing that makes them the better for the read- | The relation of the family to the college student and college authorities. The Dean of 
ing. Harvard University criticises many parents for sins which are visited on their children. 
For instance, next year there are to be cap- | 
ital stories—stories by Amelia E. Barr, Laura | 


E. Richards, Mrs, Burton Harrison, and that | THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A REVOLUTIONIST. IV. 


famous writer of historical narratives, G. A. | 


Henty; but besides there will be much that is | P. KROPOTKIN 
cone —_ aint beautifully likasteoted RL a Another inusta!lment of these interesting reminiscences in which the crucia)] point of the 
telling some of the amusing things in history | author’s career is reached by his graduation from school and his taking service in the 
—a new department of selections from stand- | Siberian regiment. 

Codes Wee Odecuees tel” tiseaeeee | 

Bigelow, Loy deutenant OTHER CONTRIBUTIONS 

You are just in time REMINISCENCES OF JULIA WARD HOWE. II................. JULIA WARD HOWE. 
to accept a special offer. The ST. NICH- DATTA ee In oro one sob ocnch ati dcdhagiocds cecbivcdie BRADFORD TORREY 
OLAS volume begins with November; | PSYCHOLOGY AND senipn sininodsnctetmert PE ee HUGO MUNSTERBERG@ 
on and after the issue of the January A NEGRO SCHOOLMASTER IN THE NEW SOUTH................. W. E. B. DU BOIS 
number (now ready) we will send the THE ACTOR OF OF sitio 504 ah canenpineodivs rants <gteslindeke Ginehdés so NORMAN HAPGOOD 
November and December numbers of ST. 

NICHOLAS free with a full year’s sub- | THREE SHORT STORIES 

scription beginning with January, 1899 wWoT.FOOT HANNIBAL........ NEG MONS 9. bein ie tachi hh CHARLES W. CHESTNUTT 
—the *‘New Year’s Number.”” Send us | tHe TWENTY-FIRST MAN...000...00.0..0.00. cccccceeeeeed MADGE SULHERLAND CLARKE 


$3.00, mention this offer, and you can) 4, MOTHER OF MARTYRS......0...0...600 ccscseccssecesseecesecevecees CHALMERS ROBERTS 


have fourteen numbers for the price of 


twelve. Subscribe through dealers or This number of unusual strength and interest is completed by the Contributors’ Club, 
remit to a review of some of the novels of the year, poems by F. Whitmore and Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps. the latter contributing a poem entitled SALUTATION. To NICH- 

THE CENTURY CO., oLas IL 


UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. The announcements for 1899 are of a variety, interest and value greater than 


ever before. Upon receipt of ten cents ‘a sample copy of THE ATLANTIC 


Sacred Songs No 1 MONTHLY will be sent,. together with an illustrated prospectus for the coming 
e 


year. 
By SANKEY, McGRANAHAN and STEBBINS 
561,000 Copies Sold in 2 Years. 


The newest and the most popular of the Gospel Hymns 35 Cents a Copy. $4.00 a Year. 
Series. 226 songs with music. 


pipiens acullactieeg pa HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 4 PARK ST., BOSTON. 


Many of its best songs are in no other collection. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN GO. "RS iSgo" 
* AND CHICAGO 
FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
Boston, New York, Chicago, Washington, Toronto, 
Minneapolis, Denver, San Francisco, Los Angeles. 
Manual free. EVERETT O. Fisk & Co. 
see FOR eee 
For GIRLS. CANANDAIGUA, N.Y. | 
23d year begins Sept. 21. Certificate admits to leading | - 
Colleges. Strong Music Department. Gymnasium, Lec. NOW READY 
tures. SAMUEL COLE FAIRLEY (Amherst), Principal. 
IT CONTAINS 
‘nn | PRAYER MEETING TOPICS, with helpful subdivisions and carefully arranged missionary topics. 
| DAILY BIBLE READINGS, centering Santa the Ten Commandments and the two Great Com- 


HISTORIC TABLETS | These Bible readings are inner aaa editor who optenged last year’s series, which proved so 


popales with the constituency of The Congregationalist and which, with other excellences of the Hand- 
in the facade of ook, largely increased its circulation over previous years. 





SUBSCRIPTIONS RECEIVED DIRECT OR THROUGH ANY ESTABLISHED SUBSCRIPTION AGENCY. 














THE PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
7o Fifth Avenue 
New York City 
WM. 0. PRATT. Manages 





NEW YORK, CANANDAIGUA, 


GRANGER PLACE SCHOOL 











The Congregational House RELIGIOUS AND DENOMINATIONAL INFORMATION. 
Proof Impressions of the Plates which DR. FAIRBAIRN’S PORTRAIT—the preacher before the coming International Council 
are appearing in The Congregationalist, The Congregationalist’s Handbook has as usual a beautifully embellished cover 
on heavy, coated paper, ample margins WITHOUT ADVERTISING DEVICE 


(separate sheets 11x11% in.), with a 


dane Glebute af Tha Dew Gonapaan and with blank space on the back for printing local church matter. 
House and descriptive letterpress. Price, 100 Copies, postpaid, $1.25. 
Rolled in mailing tube. Sent postpaid. 
25 Single Copies, 4 cts.; 25 copies, 50 cts.; 50 copies, 75 cts.; 75 copies, $1.00. 
PRICE CENTS Each subscriber of thi i of Handbook free Db: to this 
Adie SF Sco & postal cand requed with all adens, "™° °OP7 Of SH® Han Posaaa 
THE CONGREGATIONALAST, Address HANDBOOK, The Congregationalist, 














14 Beacon Street, Boston. 
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THE QNGREGATIONALIST 


Volume LXXXIII 





A Notable Series 


During the next three months a series of 
articles in The Congregationalist, by the 
editor, will offer answers to the following 
questions: 


1. Who is Jesus Christ? 
2. How does Christ introduce himself to men? 
3. What is Christ to society ? 
4. What is Christ doing to establish an ever- 
lasting kingdom ? | 
5. What is Christ to the soul? | 
6. What is Christ to those who suffer ? | 
7. What is Christ to the world? 
8. What is Christ to the poor? | 
9. Whence comes Jesus Christ ? | 
10. What is liberty in Christ? 
11, How does Christ work among men 
12. What is Christ to his disciples? 





This series will treat comprehensively and with 
application to personal experience these greatest 
of all questions, as they challenge our attention 
under present day conditions. The articles will 
be based on studies in the gospel of Juhn, and 
will be parallel with the International Sunday 
School Lessons. They will also be serviceable to 
all who by themselves or with the aid of-the 
Blakeslee courses or any other system are seeking 
a fresh and deeper understanding of Chi ist. 














Next Week’s Attractions and 
Subsequent Ones 


SHALL THE TREATY BE RATIFIED? by Ex- 
Senator Henry L. Dawes. 

PROFESSOR PARK AT NINETY, a delightful de- 
scription, by an intimate friend, of the celebrated 
Andover professor as he passes his ninetieth birth- 
day. The article will be accompanied by Dr. 
Park’s most recent picture. 

CHARACTER AND MUSCLE, by Rev. C. H. Park- 
hurst, D. D. 

INTERNATIONAL EXPANSION PRO AND CON, 
by Rev. Richard Cordley, D. D., and Rev. Otis 
Carey. 

THE POSITION OF AN “Ex,” by Rev. H. A. 
Stimson, D. D. 

SUSANNE’S VISIT TO NEW YORK, In Two Parts, 
by Frances J. Delano. 


%* THE HANDBOOK SERIES * 
No. 21, The Handbook for 1899 (now ready). 
No. 22, A Thanksgiving Psalm. 

4 cents. 100 copies, postpaid, $1.25. 


* The Congregationalist SERVICES * 
No. 39, Epiphany (Jan. 6-8). 
Ne. 4, New Year. And 37 other services. 

100 Copies, with Music, 60 cents, postpaid. 


* THE HISTORICAL TABLETS * 
in the facade of the Congregational House 
Proof Impressions, with text, 25 cents, postpaid. 





Home Missionary Fund 


Olivet pag) Peat fait Ms sciven Vous soote cues $12.00 
The la eer ree 10.00 
Mrs. Edward yond Binghampion, iy sh 5.00 
Miss Freeman’s 8. 3. Class, Wellfivet......... 00 
Edwin L,. Chapman, New Haven, Ut...-....... 2.00 
A har erg PE ecictinsts sstcecccececss 2.00 
Mrs. C. A. Putnam, Philadelphia, Pa......... 2.00 
5B. M. B. , Seen Chicopee Falls......... 2 pe 
Mrs. J. Hioug LEE: Nic snck boas scanes 5.00 
Mrs. Wittiam Hl ul, Bion MEMES cacehecedes tp 2.00 
Elizabeth PR, ORs is sx vacuieres 200 
. Gi " ye Ries nese ihees se ntab naan’ 2.00 
Martha J. Cooledgze, Augusta, Me............. 2.00 
Tis rng CUORIEEE vnc cicten ese nei sinccawneresas 2.00 


A TYPICAL LETTER 
— MINN., Dec, 19. 

I wonder if I am going to have The Congregationalist 
free of ¢ e next year? If not, I must try © pay for 
~ because I feel that I cannot get rs - Without it. 

h my salary is ——. peat oan &@ year, yet 
f ncn roy! be withou' ry! else than to be 
paper like tt soot atone Td 0 netimes a read 
see other som es an 
some of them, but 7he Le is them all, 
and it improves continually. Please jet me know how 
Iam going to have it. 


Boston Thursday 29 December 1898 


bring us of regret, or even of re- 

morse, for the mistakes and trans- 
gressions of its unréturning days can 
change the duty of repentance or the 
promise which the Word of God holds out 
to faith. The utmost sin, in the light of 
God’s invitation and his manifested love 
in Christ, is the sin of despair. It is an 
imputation on God’s justice as well as 
mercy, forit implies that he will not fulfill 
his own pledged word. Nor is it well at 
this, or any other time, indeed, to spend 
too much vital energy in the contempla- 
tion of such insignificant objects as our 
present selves. Forgetting self in confi- 
dence that God’s love does not change 
clears the way for wholesome thoughts of 
duty and vows of service. To think of 
others is the right way to become recon- 
ciled with self. To remember that the 
ended year is one step onward toward the 
consummation of the plans of God and 
the full coming of that kingdom in whose 
triumph is our peace is to change all 
thoughts of sorrow into content and joy. 


N OTHING that the year’s end may 


If there are any who think that it is an 
extravagance for the missionary societies 
to occupy such comfortable quarters in 
the new Congregational House, the char- 
acter of the arrangement with the Amer- 
isan Congregational Association, which 
owns the building, ought to dissipate crit- 
icism. At present the societies are pay- 
ing little, if any, more than they didin the 
old Congregational House, and in at least 
one case the rent is smaller. The various 
officials have studied economy in their se- 
lection of the amount of space required 
for their purposes and in fitting it up. 
There will be a decided decrease in ex- 
pense as the years go on. When the 
profits amount to $5,000, that sum will 
be set aside as the nucleus of a sinking 
fund; thereafter one-half of the profits 
are to be given annually as a rebate 
to the societies, the other half being 
turned over to the sinking fund. Witha 
considerable number of rooms still un- 
let, the building is today practically pay- 
ing expenses, and when all its rooms are 
occupied there will be a large increase of 
income. When the old building was taken 
possession of, nearly twenty-five years 
ago, it was hoped that in time the socie- 
ties would have to pay only a nominal 
rent. This hope, never brought to fruition 
there, is likely to be realized in the new 
building because of the much larger area. 
The American Congregational A3socia- 
tion has exchanged its old and small 
structure for a new and large one without 
increasing materially its debt, which now 
stands at about $170,000. The new quar- 
ters are, in the case of most of the tenants, 
far more enjoyable than the old, but we 
have discovered, as yet, no signs of syba- 
ritic luxury. There is, we believe, only 
that measure of comfort and that employ- 
ment of modern conveniences which will 

conduce in the long run to the best work. 
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Not long ago the “yellow” journals of 
New York published an account of the 
troubles of a church in a village not far 
from that city in which facts were exag- 
gerated, distorted and invented for the 
purpose of making a sensational story. 
The excuse was the insanity of the pastor, 
which was, of course, an entirely proper 
subject fora newsitem. The privaciesof 
life were invaded, two young women were 
dragged into public notice as causes of 
the pastor’s breakdown, the officials of the 
church were alleged to have dictated to 
the pastor whom he should marry, mak- 
ing them out a set of intrusive bigots and 
their pastor a weak tool of their meddling 
interference. There was not one word of 
sorrow for a people in affliction over the 
mental and physical illness of a pastor 
whom they greatly loved and trusted, not 
one thought of pity for the insane man or 
his friends, only delight in a violent sen- 
sation, spiced with malice, uncharitable- 
ness and a love for coarse gossip. The 
official board of the church sent a denial 
of the alleged facts to the papers which 
had published them, only to be absolutely 
ignored. The indignation of the church 
and the community was deep and univer- 
sal. And yet, upon inquiry, it appears 
that the sale of these journals has not 
fallen off by a single copy in that village, 
but has ratherincreased. Ifamanknown 
as a habitual and unblushing liar slanders 
an American citizen and refuses a retrac- 
tion of the slander, it is not usual to in- 
vite him regularly to the house—but it 
seems to be different with a newspaper! 


Credit the American Board with genu- 
ine enterprise and foresight in the pub- 
lishing line. Its annual almanac we have 
always looked upon as a remarkably val. 
uable compendium of missionary intelli- 
gence. This year’s issue, just out, is fully 
up to the standard and ought at once to 
take its place with the few hand-books of 
information which the intelligent and 
zealous Christian keeps within easy reach. 
The statistics, comprehending foreign 
missionary activities in the United States, 
Great Britain and Ireland and Germany, 
are gathered by Dr. Strong, the editor, 
with the utmost care, and we know of no 
statistical tables that can equal them.in 
accuracy and fullness. But the most re- 
cent token of the Board’s appreciation of 
the value of printer’s ink is the recon- 
struction of the Missionary Herald. Its 


_January issue comes out with a pretty 


new illustrated cover, and with its pages 
plentifully sprinkled not only with scenes 
from missionary life but with cuts of 
workers. This is the first step in the 
effort to popularize the magazine by intro- 
ducing special features which partake of 
the timeliness and attractiveness of cur- 
rent secular publications. The price has 
been reduced to seventy-five cents, or to 
fifty cents in clubs of ten, and a strong 
appeal is made to the thousands of hon- 
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orary-members now receiving-the mega- 
zine free to pay the small cost of an an- 
nual subscription. Dr. Strong and his 
associates have responded nobly and to 
the extent of the means at their disposal 
to the demand for popular missionary 
literature. 


The Religious World—1898 


We have never found it so difficult to 
separate the religious from the secular in 
history as in that of the past year. 
Whether this is because ideas of secular 
civilization dominate, or because the 
sense of the divine in human affairs has 
come generally to associate itself with 
great movements toward higher civiliza- 
tion, is a question which cannot be dis- 
cussed in a brief survey of the year’s his- 
tory. But it is certain that religious mo- 
tives have asserted themselves in all the 
movements which have absorbed public 
attention the world over during these ex- 
citing months. And these motives have 
appeared apart from any efforts to build 
up distinctively religious organizations. 
The struggles between nations have been 
between Christian and pagan civilizations 
or between different types of Christian 
civilization. On the shores of the Medi- 
terranean Sea Christianity is striving to 
push Mohammedanism back into Asia. 
In Africa it is dissipating the darkness of 
heathenism. In China it is supplanting 
the effete systems of Confucianism and 
Buddhism. Not less strenuously in the 
same territory does the Protestantism of 
England assert itself against the Greek 
Christianity of Russia, while in the 
United States it has triumphed over Ro- 
manism in Spain. Nor does the fact that 
Roman Catholicism is a considerable 
factor in our republic much modify the 
situation. For the main contention is for 
the intelligent liberty of the individual 
man against the despotism of both state 
and church, and Romanism in this coun- 
try has partaken of the national spirit of 
Protestantism. 

Within each nation the same kind of 
struggle is going on as that which prompts 
the contests of war and diplomacy be- 
tween nations. It is an effort to lift each 
and every class to a higher level of man- 
hood. Whether the ostensible purpose is 
to increase the power of party within a 
nation, or to extend its territory, or to in- 
crease trade, or to expand its principles 
beyond its boundaries, it is felt that the 
underlying motive claimed must be the 
religious motive to exalt mankind. This 
purpose has had more extensive recogni- 
tion than ever before during the last year. 
And it helps, we believe, to explain an 
apparen ly growing indifference to re- 
ligious organizations, while it offers large 
encouragement to Christian effort. It 
was for this purpose that God manifested 
himself in Jesus Christ, and it is the faith 
of his disciples that this purpose will be 
realized through his presence and leader- 
ship among men. 

With such a hope and vision the year’s 
review of what Christian denominations 
in this country have done is significant 
only as they appear to have contributed 
to this supreme aim. We confess that 
not a little of what has engaged their at- 
tention seems, in this view, to have been 
of small importance. But the larger 
matters which have commanded their 
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united interest concern the growth of the 
whole kingdom of God. 

Congregationalists have held their tri- 
ennial national council, the first in their 
history held on the Pacific coast, have 
taken some steps toward further federa- 
tion of their henevolent societies, have 
sent a deputation to China to study their 
missionary work there, have encouraged 
local churches and individuals to assume 
the support of missionaries, have sub- 
stantially strengthened several of their 
schools and colleges and have made some 
efforts to lift to a higher plane the stand- 
ard of the ministry. The missionary so- 
cieties in Boston have moved into a new 
Congregational House. 

Other denominations have taken ad- 
vance steps in the same direction of edu- 
cational and missionary enterprise. In 
addition, Presbyterians have grown more 
calm in theological discussion and have 
held their most peaceful General Assem- 
bly for a score of years. They will at- 
tempt no more heresy trials, at least for 
some time to come. 

Episcopalians have held their triennial 
convention in Washington. They have 
discussed the adoption of a new name, the 
appointment of a primate to complete 
logically their organization after the pat- 
tern of the Roman Church, and the en- 
actment of a new canon prohibiting the 
marriage of all divorced persons. They 
have accomplished nothing along these 
lines, but will try again. The rapid 
growth of ritualism in England has 
alarmed many Episcopalians in that 
country who are still Protestants, and 
has made more distinct the division of 
sentiment among them in this country. 

Baptists have made steady growth, 
notably in some of the larger cities, as in 
Boston and Chicago, but we have not 
noticed any marked events or movements 
distinguishing this from other years. 

Methodists have carefully surveyed 
their thorough organization, covering 
many lands, and have initiated measures 
to raise $20,000,000 for Christian work in 
the opening years of the new century. 
Methodists in Great Britain have set their 
figure at $5,000,000 for the same purpose. 
The enthusiasm and businesslike way in 
which they have begun this effort promise 
success. Universalists, following this 
example, have pluckily undertaken to 
raise $200,000, which, considering their 
numbers, is as great a task. 

By our war with Spain the Roman 
Catholic Church has again been weighed 
in the balances and found wanting. But 
the disclosure of its weakness in develop- 


ing Christian character among the peoples" 


where it has had exclusive control may 
spur it to new efforts to enlighten these 
nations. 

The denomination calling itself Dis- 
ciples of Christ has grown rapidly in 
numbers and seems to have broadened 
in its aims, while the sect most like the 
Disciples, calling itself ‘Christian,’ 
seems to have grown narrower, making its 
stand on insistence that it will recognize 
no other name for followers of Christ. 

The head of the Salvation Army, Gen- 
eral Booth, has visited this country to 
extend and perfect his organization, and 
he would have attracted more attention 
but for the fact that while he was here 
the country was absorbed in matters con- 
nected with the war. 
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An important convention of Orthodox 
Jews has been held in New York. The 
Zionists, an organization whose professed 
purpose is to establish a Jewish state in 
Palestine, have attracted much attention. 

Christian Scientists, Mormons and 
other organizations which advocate reli- 
gious vagaries have been unusually ag- 
gressive and have made some inroads into 
the membership of Christian churches, 
from which their converts have been 
gained. Labor movements and social- 
ism, so far as they are related to the 
churches, have attracted less attention 
than before and have probably lost ground. 
But social settlements in several cities 
have been quietly busy, have done much 
good and are becoming a factor to be 
reckoned with in political affairs. 

In speculative religious thinking psy- 
chology has been more prominent than 
theology. Biblical study, while accept- 
ing more willingly assured results of 
scholarship, has grown more conserva- 
tive, or, at least, more courteous in dis- 
cussion, in part because the excitement 
of new discoveries is passing away. Serv- 
ice for men has been more prominent than 
worship in Christian activities. Chris- 
tians in these efforts have been brought 
closer together. All denom‘nations have 
co-operated in ministering, to the tem- 
poral and spiritual wants, of the soldiers 
in our army, through Y. M. C. A. organ- 
izations, and in helping through relief 
societies those who have suffered through 
war. The breaking down of sectional 
barriers between the North and South re- 
sulting from the war has brought closer 
together those branches of denominations 
which divided on the slavery question 
before the Civil War, and, though imme- 
diate organic unity is not probable, ap- 
proaches to it are being considered in a 
fraternal spirit. 

In England a strong federation of Free 
Churches has been advanced, mainly due 
to the opposition of the Established 
Church. In this country a similar fed- 
eration of evangelical churches is encour- 
aged by the opposition of unorganized 
forces; and though the result has not yet 
appeared in a national form, it has mate- 
rialized in some cities, as in the federation 
movement in New York. American and 
English Christians have fraternized more 
closely along denominational lines be- 
cause of common interest in the world’s 
work in which the prevailing motive of 
both nations is distinctly Christian. They 
are already united in the purpose to secure 
the settlement of international difficulties 
by arbitration, and in all wise ways to 
promote peace throughout the world. 

Several great national meetings of 
Christian organizations have been held, 
as the Christian Endeavor at Nashville, 
the W. C. T. U. at St. Paul and the Stu- 
dent Volunteersin Cleveland. There have 
been also important international gather- 
ings, as of the Y. M.C. A., Y. W. C. A. 
and Sunday schools in London. These 
mark the growing unity of spirit, which is 
more practicable and more important than 
an organic unity of Christians. 

The feeling connected with the approach 
of anew century, though only asentiment, 


is having a wonderful effect in’ exciting 


imagination and action throughout the 
nations. It is another evidence of the 
influence of Christianity which marks 
time for the world. The years immedi- 
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ately before us are certain to be filled with 
unrest and change. The opportunity for 
Christian service is the greatest within a 
hundred years; and the call to holiness 
and zeal is profoundly solemn. 





1898—Annus Mirabilis 


For the historian it is a fascinating 
pursuit to note the peculiar eventfulness 
of the year’98. In 298 Romesealed thecom- 
pact of a peace with Persia and extended 
its empire southward and westward. In 
698, probably, Carthage fell prey to the 
Moslem, and Christian supremacy in 
North Africa became a thing of the past. 
In 1098 the Crusaders were moving on 
toward Jerusalem, and a year later the 
Holy City was in their hands and the 
Latin kingdom at Jerusalem was set up. 
In 1398 Timour, the Mongol leader of 
Turkish Mohammedans, swept down upon 
India and ravished it. In 1498 Columbus 
was cast into prison by ungrateful Spain 
at a time when neither he nor his captors 
dreamed of the significance to Spain and 
Christendom of the discovery of America. 
In 1598 Henry LV, of France, by the Edict 
of Nantes, guaranteed religious freedom 
to Protestants, and well would it have 
been for France and the Latin peoples if 
the edict had never been revoked. In 
1698 the English gained aconcession from 
the Grand Mogul of India which gave 
them the territory on which Calcutta has 
since arisen, a concession which was the 
beginning of the commercial and ultimate 
political dominance of the Anglo-Saxon, 
first over the French and later over the 
natives, a dominance which today makes 
Victoria Empress of India, as well as 
Queen of Great Britain and Ireland, and 
the rulerof 221,000,000 souls, mostof them 
non-Christian. In 1798 Ireland rebelled 
against British rule with overt acts of 
violence and caused a reaction that led in 
1800 to the legislative union of Great 
Britain and Ireland, a form of union 
which not even Gladstone’s champion- 
ship was able to modify, and which 
never seemed more likely to endure per- 
manently than it does now, a century 
later, when practically all elements with- 
in the British empire join in exaltation 
of the imperial spirit and power. 

But momentous as all these events have 
been, will they seem to the historian of 
the future as momentous as the events of 
the past year? 

For better or for worse—time alone can 
tell—the English-speaking peoples of the 
world, all essentially democratic in polit- 
ical form and Protestant in feligion, have 
been drawn together in sympathy and 
purpose, and this because the United 
States has so manfully grappled with its 


foreordained task of overthrowing in the. 


islands of the sea a tyranny, political and 
ecclesiastical, which had become intoler- 
able, and which was alien in every way to 
the ideals of the waning and of the com- 
ing century. Great Britain, by her diplo- 
matic aid to the United States, and Can- 
ada and Australia by their sympathy, 
have notified the rest of the world that 
English-speaking democracy is a militant 


‘anit. Our appreciation of this unity of 


feeling remains to be demonstrated in the 
future. May we not be found wanting ! 

As the result of this conflict between 
the Latin and the Teuton aided by the 
Celt, the rule of Spain in America has for- 


: 
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ever passed away, and another body-blow 
has been struck at the temporal and spirit- 
ual supremacy of the Roman hierarchy. In 
Cuba and Porto Rico and the Philippines 
the new rulers who enter bring with them 
tenets of religious liberty, of fair admin- 
istration of justice, of political steward- 
ship and civic responsibility, which the 
inhabitants of these islands have never 
discovered in their previous rulers. Now 
they will receive them as the gift of de- 
mocracy militant, a democracy hopeful 
that in the course of time its wards may 
develop into self-governing men, but a 
democracy also insistent that it is folly 
to treat children as if they were adults, 
or to expect from the Latin or the semi- 
barbarian that poise and self-mastery 
which characterize the Teuton. 

Naturally, in performing this task the 
nation has not escaped without marked 
changes in its internal structure, Issues 
that were prominent are now relatively 
less so. Party alignments can never be 
the same again. Sectional animosities 
have faded away. Introspection has 
given way toaction. The feeling of self- 
conscious and self-satisfied isolation has 
been supplanted by a disposition to as- 
sume some of the world burdens as well 
as enjoy its many blessings by a desire 
to share in the race conflict, to change 
from democracy-quiescent to democracy- 
errant. And the knight sets forth with a 
full purse, a strong body and a brave if 
not a light heart. 

Another of the epoch-marking events of 
the year is the resolute stand taken by 
Great Britain with reference to the par- 
tition of Africa. This position was only 
taken after long endurance of the French 
policy of “ pin pricks,” but when taken it 
was taken irrevocably. It served notice 
on France and her ally that not even the 
dread of war would deter Great Britain 
from the successful completion of the 
conquest of the Mohammedan tribes near 
the headwaters of the Nile and the re- 
tention of all territory formerly Egyptian 
and now deemed necessary for the main- 
tenance of a British highway from Cairo 
to the Cape. Thus has another branch of 
our race set its foot down, never to be re- 
moved, we trust, over the great natural 
highway across the African continent. 
As a consequence, it insures the attend- 
ant train of blessings—schools, Protestant 
churches and missions, even-handed courts 
and protection of the native—which in- 
evitably follow in the wake of the British 
soldier. Or, as Kipling puts it: 

But this they do (which doubtless a spell) and 


other matters more strange 
Until, by the operation of years, the hearts of their 
scholars 


Till these make come and go great boats or engines 
upon the rail 
(But always the English watch near by to prop 
them when they fail); 
Till these make laws of their own choice and 
Judges of their own blood ; 
And all the mad English obey the Judges and say 
the law is good. 
Certainly they were mad from oid; but I think one 
new thing 
That the mage whereby they work their magic— 
wherefrom their fortunes spring— 
May be that they show all people their magic and 
ask no price in return. 


Very notable also is the new era for 
China which has opened and the distinct 
recognition by the emperor of the neces- 
sity of radical reforms and of a generous 
adoption of Occidental civilization if 
China’s autonomy is to be preserved and 
her people are to be exempt from the lot 
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which Africa has met. True there has 
been a temporary reaction under the 
sway of the conservative empress dow- 
ager, but it cannot last long, as the soil 
has been too broadly sown with the 
seeds of radicalism, especially among the 
younger literati. — 

If, as seems probable now as the year 
draws to its close, the Powers of Europe 
have come to terms as to a common 
trade policy, or if they agree upon spheres 
of influence which will be fair to all, then 
a clash at arms between the European 
Powers over Asiatic spoil may be averted 
and China at the same time be saved from 
dismemberment. But in any case China 
never again can be as she was before this 
year dawned. Either through revolution 
from within or by pressure from without 
she henceforth is to be in touch with the 
Occident, and her 490,000,000 of subjects 
are to be the consumers of the products 
of the mills of America and Europe. And 
in the competition who so likely to win 
as the people whose western coast faces 
Chinaward, whose real destiny in the 
Pacific William H. Seward alone of all 
our great statesmen in the past had pre- 
science enough to forecast? 

Fourth in the inventory of epoch-mark- 
ing events has been the formal declara- 
tion of an alliance between Germany and 
Turkey—between the head of the Protes- 
tant State Church of Prussia and the 
Mohammedan sultan. Thus at a stroke 
the sultan secures the protection of the 
finest military force of Europe and a 
national rehabilitation in the arena of 
European politics, and Germany fancies 
she secures anally whose military strength 
is not to be despised, and whose favors 
both before and after the impending 
break-up of the Austro-Hungarian Em- 
pire when Emperor Francis Joseph dies 
will go far toward perfecting the Ger- 
manic dream of an empire extending from 
the Baltic to the Adriatic. Nor does the 
Slavic ambition of the return of the head 
of the Greek Church to Constantinople as 
czar of an empire extending from the 
Baltic to the Mediterranesn fail to receive 
a decided check from this shrewd move. 
But even in Germany there must be some 
to whom the fraternization of Abdul- 
Hamid IJ. and William II. must seem an 
anachronism—to put it mildly, and Prot- 
estant Christendom may be pardoned if it 
refuses to grow vociferous with joy over 
the compact. 

By the death of Gladstone and Bis- 
marck the two largest figures in modern 
European history have been removed 
and the field cleared for the emergence 
or development of men who shall do a 
like Titanic work in the realm of reform- 
atory or constructive statesmanship. The 
one has left behind him the record of a 
holy life, a large heart and a full and 
acute mind. The other has bis chief im- 
portanceas the greatest incarnation since 
Napoleon of will, remorseless and con- 
scienceless, and as the maker of modern 
Germany. 

Last, but not least, the call of the czar, 
Nicholas II. of Russia, upon the great 
Powers of Christendom to join in con- 
ference on “the maintenance of general 
peace and the possible reduction of the 
excessive armaments which weigh upon 
all nations” has come as a clarion call to 
remind the world how far from the mil- 
lennial era and how full of strife and 
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jealousy it is. On the surface there does 
not seem to be much more than perfunc- 
tory response to and approval of this im- 
perial vision, either among the potentates 
or peoples of Europe, and Russia’s past 
record of duplicity does not increase the 
confidence of European rulers in her pres- 
ent sincerity. But there is reason to be- 
lieve that Queen Victoria and Lord Salis- 
bury both favor a more cordial and trust- 
ful policy toward Russia on the part of 
Great Britain, and if Great Britain and 
Russia can agree on a policy respecting 
the future of China before this peace con- 
ference is held the chance of its realizing 
the hopes of its creator will be increased. 
Taken at its face value, it is the most 
Christlike international event of the year. 

To the citizen of the United States the 
year has been more pregnant than any 
since Lee surrendered to Grant at Ap- 
pomattox. Eastward into the waters of 
the Atlantic our national responsibility, 
if not actual domain, has been extended, 
so that it covers Cuba and Porto Rico. 
Westward into the Pacific the same proc- 
ess has brought to us the Philippines and 
Hawaii. A brief war, unparalleled when 
its results are compared with its cost in 
life and treasure, has demonstrated the 
unity of all races, all sections, all parties 
in the state. It has proved that an im- 
mense reserve of capital is at the com- 
mand of the Government for its treasury, 
either in the form of loans or direct 
taxes, and it also has shown to all, at 
home and abroad, that the youth of the 
country are still responsive to a call to 
arms. New popular heroes, like Dewey, 
Roosevelt and Hobson, and great strat- 
egists and commanders, like Sampson 
and Miles, have come to the front to 
prove that the American type of warrior 
persists, while the tact and wisdom of 
Day and Long in the State and Naval 
Departments have revealed that a life of 
peace, industry and comparative obscur- 
ity fits men to fill places of highest re- 
sponsibility in a republic when the times 
of crisis come. 

From the fiscal standpoint the nation 
has seldom been in better shape, owing 
to the enormous export trade, $1,250,000,- 
000, and the sound basis of credit and 
business in sections of the country where 
prior to 1893 values were ‘inflated and 
business was done so largely on _ bor- 
rowed capital. But with the turn of the 
tide for wheat growers in 1896 a new era 
dawned in the West and Interior, and 
that section is now fast emerging from 
the condition of a debtor to a creditor 
section, even as the nation has just 
emerged from a like condition: It is 
difficult to overestimate the significance 
of these facts, both as they affect domes- 
tic welfare and national foreign policy. 
Europe still has vast investments in this 
country, but the day has passed when for- 
eign investors or money-lenders can 
shape or even influence our national 
policy. Coincident with this shifting of 
the center of power, and as a corollary of 
the change in the relative volume of im- 
ports and exports, the events of the year 
clearly point to radical changes coming 
in our system of federal taxation and 
national trade policy. 

Politically it has been a year of main- 
tenance of the status Guo. The Adminis- 
tration has had all parties from all sec- 
tions back of it during the war, and 
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now that the war is over it bids fair to 
have a like unanimity of support. It has 
not escaped without criticism and its 
record is not faultless, especially in the 
administration of the Department of 
War, but in the main it has deserved the 
approbation which it has received. The 
Cabinet has altered much during the 
year, Sherman giving way to Day and 
he to Hay in the Department of State, 
Gary being followed by Smith as Post- 
master General, McKenna leaving the 
Attorney Generalship to sit on the Su- 
preme Court bench and giving way to 
Griggs, and Bliss of the Interior De- 
partment retiring and Hitchcock, now 
ambassador to Russia, taking his place. 

The recent fall elections were notable 
for Republican gains in the territory 
west of the Alleghanies—gains that in- 
sure Republican control of the Senate 
for some years to come and control of 
the House throughout this Administra- 
tion—thus vetoing all hopes for a revival 
of the free silver heresy, and giving 
promise of more constructive legislation 
in settling the problems raised by the 
war. Congress, by its enactment of a 
national bankruptcy law, has much re- 
lieved the fears ef the business world. 
By its hearty support of the Executive in 
all plans for financial and military equip- 
ment of federal forces it has demon- 
strated its generosity and its responsive- 
ness to popular desire. 

In lesser realms of political activity 
probably the election of Mr. Theodore 
Roosevelt as governor of New York State 
is the most notable event, since it puts at 
the head of affairs in the Empire State 
one who is the determined foe of the 
spoils system, and a man whose record of 
courage and civic patriotism is unsur- 
passed by any man of his age in the 
country. As governor it may be in his 
power to thwart many of the schemes of 
the machine politicians of both parties 
as they conspire to plunder Greater New 
York city, which, after a year of Tam- 
many administration, is not surprised nor 
even disappointed to find that its police 
are again in league with the vicious, and 
that its streets are as filthy and un- 
cleansed as they ever were in the pre- 
Waring days. 

Of scandals there have been not a few. 
Reference has already been made to the 
maladministration of the army dyring 
the war. The superintendent of public 
works in New York State has been forced 
to retire, and later will be prosecuted for 
alleged gross frauds in the reconstruction 
of the Erie Canal. Race riots in South 
and North Carolina, and Governor Tan- 
ner’s forcible debarring of Negroes from 
the soil of Illinois have revealed anew the 
perennial race problem in all its somber 
hue. In France the sordid and revolting 
details of the persecution of Dreyfus by 
the army officials, and in England the 
revelations of Mr. Hooley respecting the 
venality and vulgarity of many of the 
titled class, have clearly revealed how 
universal and prevalent is the passion for 
the acquisition of lucre and power. 

The judicial decisions of the year have 
not been as notable as in some former 
years, nor have the conflicts of labor and 
capital figured as largely in the courts, 
the growing prosperity and more general 
employmént: lesséning the friction; By 
far the most pregnant decision is the one 
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rendered by the Federal Supreme Court 
in April, in the caseof Williams versus the 
State of Mississippi. The court refused 
to pronounce as unconstitutional the re- 
cently adopted constitution of the State 
of Mississippi, in which confessedly, the 
State discriminated against the Negro’s 
right to suffrage, the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment of the Constitution to the contrary 
notwithstanding. Important also is the 
same court’s denial of the right of States 
to determine maximum freight rates for 
railroads. The decision of the Illinois 
Supreme Court sustaining the Chicago 
Civil Service Law has done much to better 
municipal affairs in that city. In Great 
Britain judicial procedure has been radi- 
cally altered by the reform which makes 
it possible for prisoners to give evidence 
in their own behalf, or in behalf of or 
against husband or wife, as the case may 
be. 
In the realm of industry the great con- 
tests between organized labor and capital 
have centered in Great Britain, and in 
both the engineers’ strike and the South 
Wales coal miners’ strike the employers 
have won, after grievous losses suffered 
by both sides, British imperial trade in- 
terests suffering notably in the case of the 
engineers’ strike, and trades-unionism re- 
ceiving an equally damaging blow. The 
conflict between striking miners and im- 
ported Negro laborers from Alabama at 
Dana and Virden, IIl., has been the most 
important clash in this country, and 
chiefly so because of the racial aspect of 
it, and the important constitutional is- 
sue raised by Governor Tanner’s denial 
of the right of employers to import labor 
from without the State. 

Turning his eyes away from home, the 
American citizen sees much that makes 
him covetous, but more that makes him 
contented with his lot. 

In Canada trade and industry have 
thriven. The Earl of Aberdeen has de- 
parted from the residence of the governor- 
general and the Earl of Minto has come 
to take the honorable post. The Aber- 
deens leave behind a gracious memory of 
simplicity of character and life, and loyal 
devotion to the best interests of the 
Dominion. The United States has turned 
into the Canadian treasury $500,000, 
awarded by the Bering Sea Tribunal to 
Canadian sealers for damage suffered at 
our hands, and this act, together with the 
formal deliberations of the Joint Commis- 
sion, still in session, and Premier Laurier’s 
avowed policy of cultivating friendlier re- 
lations between the two peoples, have 
drawn Canadians and Americans nearer 
together than they ever have been before. 
The majority for prohibition in the plebi- 
scite was so small relatively that it does 
not seem probable that the ministry will 
construe it as a mandate to enact federal 
prohibition. 

Mexico has continued to develop indus- 
trially and commercially under the benign 
rule of President Diaz, who unquestiona- 
bly is one of the greatest statesmen of 
the century. Central America has seen 
a mushroom federal republic which lasted 
just five weeks and thencollapsed.. Barrios, 
president of Guatamala, has been aséassi- 
nated, as is the wont of Central Amierican 
politicians. Colombiaand Italy have been 
at. odds diplomatically and have parrowly 
escaped war. Venezuela and Great Brit- 
ain have resumed diplomatic intercourse. . 
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Argentine Republic and Chile have had 
friction, but escaped bloodshed. Jamaica 
has suffered devastation from hurricane, 
and is in a sad plight economically, owing 
to the European sugar bounty system, and 
not a few of the inhabitants would wel- 
come transfer of sovereignty from Great 
Britain to the United States. Porto Rico 
is now happily a ward of the United States, 
and on Jan. 1, 1899, Cuba comes under the 
American protectorate. 

Great Britain’s opinion of herself and 
the world’s opinion of her is higher thanit 
was six months ago. Russian schemes in 
China have been detected and checked, if 
not blocked. An understanding with 
Germany respecting African partition 
and the future of Portuguese Africa has 
been secured. France has been forced to 
halt and concede British rights along the 
Niger and the Nile. Ireland has been 
given a measure of local home rule, which 
pleases, if it.does not satisfy, the Irish. 
Sirdar Kitchener has won notable victo- 
ries over the Khalifa at Atbara and Om- 
durman, and the way is clear for the Brit- 
ish highway across the continent; and, 
last, but not least, the mother has seen her 
daughter turn to her for sympathy and 
welcome its hearty tender. 

France, while it still has M. Faure as 
its civil head, has seen the ministries of 
M. Meline and M. Brisson come and go, 
and at no time during the year has it 
been quite sure that it would not awake 
in the morning and find,the army with a 
dictator in the saddle. The justly harsh 
European and American criticism on the 
scandal of the Dreyfus case bas softened 
somewhat latterly, as it has seemed prob- 
able that through the Court of Cassation 
tardy justice might be done to innocent 
and guilty alike. But even after all this is 
said it still remains true that French 
honor and French justice have not been 
conspicuously revealed during the past 
twelvemonth. Norcan the French point 
to much that they have gained either in 
the way of favor from their ally, Russia, 
or as their right indiplomatic contentions 
with either Great Britain or Germany, 
the former certainly coming out first in 
disputes affecting African territory, and 
the latter certainly supplanting French 
influence at the Vatican and at Constan- 
tinople so far as it affects Catholic inter- 
ests in Asia Minor and Syria. 

By her service as mediator between 
Spain and the United States France has 
increased her influence at Madrid and 
rendered service which Spain must re- 
member as she looks about for assignees. 
In negotiating a new commercial treaty 
with Italy, which will end the sense- 
less tariff war begun by Crispi, Europe 
sees the beginning of greater harmony 
between peoples which naturally should 
be allies and counts it as another link of 
evidence that the Triple Alliance is nearly, 
if not already, dissolved. 

Germany, by its expulsion of Danes 
and Austrians, has stirred the embers of 
national and race feeling. The over- 
bearing manner and methods of the em- 
peror and the manifest Prussianization of 
the empire have deepened former dis- 
sension, not lessened at all in its intensity 
by the remorseless suppression of free 
speech and a free press, and the increas- 
ing demands of the army for men and of 
the navy for money. Hence, while the 
diplomatic record of the year is brilliant 
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and while the commercial prosperity is 
great, owing to the steady development 
of foreign markets for the home indus- 
tries, there is a state of affairs underneath 
the surface which does not forebode se- 
renity or perpetuity of present condi, 
tions. 

Nominally relations between the United 
States and Germany are friendly, but 
Admiral Diedrich at Manila was as overt 
as he dared to be without provoking war, 
and the officials at Washington suspect 
that even now Germany is co-operating 
with the Filipinos to render our task of 
conciliation as difficultas possible. More- 
over, Germany and the United States bid 
fair soon to surpass Great Britain in suc- 
cessful adaptation of manufactured prod- 
ucts to Asiatic and African needs, and in 
such intense rivalry there is bound to be 
friction. 

Russia is not as dominant as she was a 
yearago. Herplans have met with check, 
if not defeat, at Pekin, at Constantinople 
and at Washington, where she now has 
her most astute diplomat, Count Cassini. 
To be sure, valuable concessions from 
China have been wrested away and will 
not be given back, but the certainty of a 
union of Great Britain, the United States 
and Japan in defense of the right to 
freedom of trade in China, and the draw- 
ing of Germany toward Great Britain in 
support of the same contention, has made 
Count Muravieff halt before demanding 
all that Russia would like to have in the 
way of a monopoly of Chinese trade. 
Internally there has been no recurrence 
of Nihilism. But famine even now pre- 
vails over large districts, and the task of 
creating revenue with which to carry on 
the vast schemes for imperial develop- 
ment weighs heavily upon the minister of 
finance, De Witte, and has led him to 
side with the czar in a plea for peace, 
temporary if not permanent. 

Quietly but surely the winning of the 
Slavs of southeastern Europe goes on 
and no opportunity is lost by Russia to 
accentuate the internal dissensions in 
Austria. And yet such is the irony of 
fate that Emperor Francis Joseph of 
Austria is forced to draw nearer and 
nearer to Russia as he faces the coming 
of his own end and that of his empire, 
where each year witnesses increase of 
bitterness between German and Slav and 
growing revolt against the political ac- 
tivity of the Roman Catholic clergy, of 
late become so aggressive that whole 
communities of Catholics have gone over 
to Protestantism, putting race and liberty 
above religion. 

Italy, the scene of terrible bread riots 
at Naples, Ravenna and especially Milan, 
has celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of 
the constitutional monarchy. The dis- 
orders were subdued with airon hand, and 
many of the most refined and intelligent 
of the Italian people now languish in 
prison for their presumption in revolting 
against heavy taxation. Twenty years of 
Humbert’s reign have not won either the 
support of the papacy or the Socialists. 
Each is as implacable as ever. Each plots 
against the throne, and, what is more sig- 
nificant, in this task Roman hierarchy 
and socialist freethinker are in league. 
Having adopted a saner foreign policy 
and given up hope of being a great African 
colonizing power, the financial condition 
of Italy is better than it was, and social 
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conditions are fast becoming less oppress- 
ive. 

Holland has welcomed with joy its 
young Queen Wilhelmina, whose dignity, 
independence of character and womanly 
virtues have captured the heart of the 
world that lies beyond as well as within 
the Netherlands. Switzerland, the cruci- 
ble where experiments in democracy are 
solved, by resort to the referendum, has 
voted in favor of federal ownership and 
control of the railways. 

In Turkey, as we have already said, 
Germany has come to take the place for- 
merly held by France and later by Great 
Britain, and now disputes with Russia 
the right to determine the future of the 
empire. Crete, thanks to the virility of 
the admirals of the fleets stationed there 
to conserve the interests of Christians 
and the European Powers, has at last 
been rid of the Turkish flag and troops, 
and Prince George of Greece is now gov- 
ernor-general by grace of Russia, France, 
Italy and Great Britain. Slight conces- 
sions made to the new minister of the 
United States, Mr. Straus, have been 
granted in response to American demands, 
but no opportunity has been lost to thwart 
the work of the American Protestant mis- 
sionaries, and not a cent of indemnity for 
damage done to mission property in 1895 
has yet been paid. 

On the continent of Africa the chief 
events have already been alluded to. 
Kruger’s re-election as president of the 
South African Republic has demonstrated 
his continuance of prestige with his own 
race, but it cannot obscure the other fact 
that Cecil Rhodes is slowly but surely re- 
gaining his old measure of popular esteem, 
and that his plans for British supremacy 
in Southern Africa are resistlessly coming 
to pass, Germany during the past year 
having given Great Britain a free hand 
in return for favors elsewhere. 

In Asia interest has been focused on 
China, but history has also been made 
elsewhere. Spain has lost her Philippine 
Archipelago. Russia and Japan have 
agreed to permit Korea to work out its 
own salvation. India has drifted nearer 
the time when gold will become its mone- 
tary standard, and the retirement of Lord 
Elgin as viceroy has given the queen an 
opportunity to select as his successor the 
much-traveled and thoroughly equipped 
young under-foreign secretary, Mr. George 
R. Curzon, who, with his American wife, 
Miss Leiter of Chicago, is now en route 
for India. Japan has evacuated Wei-Hai- 
Wei, having received from China full in- 
demnity on terms imposed at the conclu- 
sion of the war. Russia, both through 
diplomatic pressure and positive increase 
of armament and preparations for war, 
has been given to understand that Japan 
is alert and disposed to exact all that is 
her due—peacefully now, by war later if 
necessary. Friction with the United 
States over Hawaii has passed away, and 
no opposition to the acquisition of the 
Philippines by the United States has been 
declared. Rather, Japan has welcomed 
the coming of an ally, which, with Great 
Britain, may help her in her hour of need. 
Internally there has been a collapse of 
the first attempt at party government and 
responsibility, and some opposition to the 
increasing burden of taxation. 

In Australia the federation compact 
was rejected at the polls by the vote of 
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New South Wales, but the idea and plan 
persist and, in a modified form, will pass 
soon. New Zealand, hothouse for the 
forcing of all varieties of new social 
democracy, has enacted a law providing 
for old age pensions, and the success or 
failure of the plan will be eagerly 
awaited. 

Of those who have died during the 
year, none approach Gladstone and Bis- 
mark in the massiveness of proportion 
or historical importance. In the world 
of theology and religion the most notable 
figures to pass away have been John 
Caird of Glasgow and George Miller, 
John Hall and Frances E. Willard. The 
world of art has lost Burne Jones, and 
the world of literature a number of lesser 
lights, like “ Lewis Carroll,” James Payn, 
Edward Bellamy, Harold Frederic and 
Georg Ebers. Of rulers, either by al- 
leged “divine right’ or as servants of 
democracy, Queen Louise of Denmark 
aud Queen Elizabeth of Austria have 
pissed on—the latter by foul assassina- 
tion—and Great Britain mourns her great- 
est colonial statesman, Sir George Grey; 
while we grieve over the death of Hon. 
T. F. Bayard, ex-Secretary of State and 
first American ambassador to Great Brit- 
ain. Of American publicists, the emi- 
nent Judge T. M. Cooley is no more. Of 
great world benefactors, through inven- 
tion, few men ever did more for mankind 
than the late Sir Henry Bessemer. De- 
nominationally speaking, death has been 
more sparing than is his wont, but all 
mourn the departure of a pastor like 
S. G. Buckingham, of educators like S. C. 
Bartlett and James Monroe, of reformers 
like B. G. Northrop, and laymen like 
Jonathan Lane, William E. Hale and 
Rowland Hazard. 


Common Ground 


The ministry of today appeals toa read- 
ing people informed on various public 
questions. Often they are fitted to in- 
struct the preacher. The position of the 
clergyman has radically changed in this 
respect; he is no longer the encyclopze lia 
of knowledge above the rest of the par- 
ish. The public and evening schools, 
newspapers, free libraries, more general 
collegiate training and the abundance of 
books easily purchased have brought this 
about. Moreover, religious intelligence 
itself is more accessible. The daily press 
has discovered that there is a real value 
in this branch of “news” to a large con- 
stituency. 

But it must be seen that none of these 
agencies can adequately cover the field 
occupied by the Christian journals as 
such. The average church member does 
not undertake to train the pastor in ques- 
tions discussed by the religious press. 
Newspapers do not educate him for that. 
Religion is something besides convention 
reports. The life of the churches is more 
than ‘“‘news.” The great movements in 
the history of Christianity cannot be 
treated in single paragraphs. Such top- 
ics as the Relation of Missions to the 
National Problems of 1899 cannot be con- 
sidered and disposed of in an editorial. 
More and more do the religious journals 
enter into the arena of daily life and the 
world’s progress. Their messages have a 
clear bearing upon public questions be- 
cause they deal with social and religious 
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phases from the highest point of view. 
These belong to the Christianity of our 
day and are legitimate themes for discus- 
sion. 

It is true, therefore, that the member- 
ship of the churches should read such 
papers. They establish common ground 
between the minister and his people. 
Without them the sermon and address 
have little value toalarge number. Deal- 
ing with thought and character outside 
of their daily reading in books or the sec- 
ular press as it is generally made up, the 
minister finds slight response in his lis- 
teners. If he refers to Zangwill or Roose- 
velt, the Klondike, the Hawaiian annexa- 
tion, the Harvard-Yale match he readily 
discovers intelligence and sympathy in 
the faces of the congregation. 
mention of Marcus Whitman, Robert 
Ross, Alaskan missions, the conversion 
of the Sandwich Islands, or Yankton Col- 
lege, there is blankness and unconcern. 
Matters purely Congregational, as the 
International Council of 1899, questions 
relating to our history both in polity and 
faith, are often meaningless. 

The wise ministers who urge their 
congregations to read a denominational 
paper do it in the interest of more effect- 
ive preaching. Christian character de- 
velops, so may the Christian mind. Pas- 
tor and people should keep pace, reading 
along similar lines so far as concerns the 
life of our churches as they relate to com- 
munities and to the nation. There will 
be fewer sermons shot over the congrega 
tion when this is true. Appeals for edu- 
cational and missionary enterprises will 
have a larger response. The hopefulness 
and optimism of the preacher—so fre- 
quently lacking in the layman—will be 
reproduced in his hearers as their outlook 
is widened and the omnipresence and 
providences of God are seen. Progress 
will make faith. Facts concerning the 
development of truth and the founding of 
righteousness will establish that faith. 





The Best Fruit of the Week of 
Prayer 


We are apt to hope for a special bless- 
ing, as a result of the Week of Prayer, in 
the form of greater visible advances of. 
Christianity. We have in mind great re- 
vivals of religion, the establishment of 
new and successful missions, or other ob- 
vious, and even dramatic, answers to our 
petitions. Sometimes, indeed, they are 
granted. But there are other forms of 
blessing which, even if less striking, are 
not the less important and useful. If 
these be attained, the highest object of 
the prayers of the church is furthered. 
If they fail to be attained, no external ap- 
pearance of prosperity can be safely de- 
pended upon. 

Although it often has been asserted, it 
needs to be reiterated and emphasized 
that the highest value of the special peti- 
tions offered during the Week of Prayer 
lies in the deepening and intensifying of 
the spiritual life of those who pray. Here 
is the inmost earthly source of the 
strength and efficiency of the church. 
Whatever helps to render individual be- 
lievers more penitent, conscientious, hum- 
ble, self-sacrificing and energetic, goes 
far towards the very ends of the earth in 
its saving, sanctifying influence. The 
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stream of service gains sweetness and 
force whenever the fountains from which 
it springs, no matter how obscure, grow 
purer and more powerful. 

Nor must the tremendous power of 
united and concerted prayer be over- 
looked. In a sense it is true that Chris- 
tians all the time are joining in prayer. 
Doubtless there is no moment of time in 
which many are not praying to the Father 
with the same purpose and often in iden- 
tical petitions. But when it has been 
agreed beforehand, the whole world 
around, that the children of God will 
unite in prayer for the same legitimate 
and greatly-needed blessings, the signifi- 
cance of such common, continued prayer 
is not easily to be overestimated. We 
have the divine assurance that it will be 
heard, and experience taught us long ago 
that the reflex influence of such co opera. 
tion in prayer upon ourselves is most in- 
spiring. 

We need, however, to guard against 
the impression, however unconsciously 
formed, that our God is slow to be per- 
suaded and is moved more readily by a 
great volume of prayer than by the appeal 
of the individual soul. It is not for his 
own sake but chiefly for ours that we are 
bidden to unite with each other in prayer. 
It is not in promoting the advance of the 
gospel among men by leaps and bounds, 
so to speak, but in enriching the souls of 
believers and in strengthening them for 
better service through the conviction of 
their tremendous united power, that the 
best fruit of the Week of Prayer is found. 





Current History 


Forefathers’ Day Celebrations 

Unusual sobriety of utterance was a 
distinguishing feature of the celebration 
of Forefathers’ Day this year. Orators 
of the day felt that the nation was face to 
face with new problems that required 
discussion with something more than 
levity or platitudinous remarks concern- 
ing the patience of the Pilgrim Fathers 
and the austerity of the Puritans of New 
England. Mostdramatic of all the scenes 
witnessed was Hon. George F. Hoar’s 
cordial welcome to Charleston, S. C., and 
his address there before the New England 
Society. Fifty-four years ago his father 
was driven from the city by force for 
daring, as an emissary of the State of 
Massachusetts, to venture into the slave- 
holders’ haunt and to question the legality 
of certain legislation of the State of South 
Carolina affecting free colored seamen. 
Senator Hoar said nothing last week 
which in any way indicated that either he 
or the State of Massachusetts had altered 
their principles or convictions, but he 
also made it plain that the Bay State was 
eager to renew its old-time friendship for 
the Palmetto State, and that all the people 
of Massachusetts were profoundly glad 
because of sectional reconciliation. His 
description of the mutual respect of Web- 
ster and Calhoun was effective, and his 
tribute to the Scotch-Irish Presbyterians 
and the Huguenots of South Carolina as 
co-partners with the New England Puri- 
tans in laying the foundations of Ameri- 
can religious and political liberty was in 
his finest strain of eloquence. 

Speeches made by Governor-elect 
Roosevelt of New York before the New 
England Societies of Brooklyn and New 
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York were notable for his frank exposi- 
tion of his contempt for unpractical doc- 
trinaire reformers, and his reiteration of 
his intention to punish guilty lawbreakers 
whether in or out of his party. We refer 
elsewhere to Mr. Charles Francis Adams’s 
address at Lexington and to the striking 
address of Rev. Dr. Leonard W. Bacon be- 
fore the Essex Congregational Club at 
Salem, Mass. Dr. A. A. Berleof Brighton 
was the orator of the day at St. Louis, and 
Dr. Lyman Abbott, in addres,ing the New 
England Club at Poughkeepsie, defended 
national expansion as a process entirely 
in harmony with the Pilgrim spirit and 
ideals. 
Tle Army Scandals 

Testimony given to the Investigating 
Commission during the past week has 
shed light on the weak points and scan- 
dals of the service. General Miles has 
testified concerning General Shafter’s re- 
sponsibility for whatever lack of proper 
precautions and equipment there was be- 
fore the troops left Tampa, and he has 
left it for the Secretary of War and the 
commissary general to explain why it was 
that rotten—‘“‘embalmed ”’ is the word he 
used—beef was sent to Porto Rico against 
his protest when fresh beef could have 
been obtained on the island at less cost. 
Adjutant-General Corbin has frankly ad- 
mitted that the Department of War was 
surprised when war was declared, was 
unprepared for it and that consequently 
many of the evils which followed were 
inevitable. In view of the antipodal atti- 
tude and condition of the Navy Depart- 
ment, so naively described by Mr. Roose- 
velt in his opening paper in the January 
Scribner, in which he tells of his course as 
Assistant-Secretary of the Navy, one is 
inevitably forced to conclude that there 
is nothing the army of the United States 
so sadly needs as men with prevision, 
ordinary prudence and largeness of view. 
And the lack of this is the more keenly 
felt when one contemplates the fact that 
for several years, at least, the administra- 
tion of affairs in Cuba, Porto Rico and the 
Philippines will devolve chiefly upon the 
Secretary of War and his assistants. 
Carelessness, and License of Speech Punished 

The sentencing of an engineer on a 
Massachusetts railroad to two years im- 
prisonment in county jail for criminal 
carelessness in running his train so as to 
cause collision and loss of life is a grati- 
fying omen—looked at from society’s 
standpoint—and must have a sobering 
effect on locomotive engineers. The free 
comment of the editor of the Boston 
Traveler on this case while it had been 
before the court has caused his arrest for 
contempt of court and a sentence of 
thirty days’ imprisonment in county jail. 
This may prove to be more than an in- 
cident, inasmuch as it involves an issue 
which the American press will not con- 
sider unimportant. Judge Sherman, who 
imposed the sentence in both these cases, 
held that the Traveler had commented 
upon the case in such a way as to have 
impaired the ability of the jury to act im- 
partially upon the question had any of 
the jurymen chanced to see the paper 
while they were serving as jurymen, and 
he would not accept as an extenuating 
circumstance the fact that none of them 
had seen the paper. Unquestionably 
there is a tendency toward too great 
license in this matter among American 
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journals. They wish to act not only as 
detective and prosecutor, but also as 
judge and jury. 

As to Expansion 

Mr. Bryan, who advises that the Senate 
ratify the treaty of Paris and that it then 
declare its intention of dealing with the 
Philippines precisely as we have pledged 
ourselves to deal with Cuba, is also out 
with a program for the Democratic party. 
It includes continued insistence upon 
free silver coinage, as well as opposition 
to a large permanent increase of the regu- 
lar army. He prefers that the regular 
army be kept to its present size, and that 
the army of occupation in Cuba and the 
Philippines be made a temporary one spe- 
cially recruited for that purpose. Mr. 
Bryan, by advising ratification of the 
treaty, has not pleased those journals like 
the Springfield Republican and those men 
like Andrew Carnegie, who were count- 
ing upon him to lead the anti-expansion 
sentiment, for they insist that with the 
treaty once ratified the fight will be lost. 
Mr. Bryan, however, having touched more 
men throughout the country, realizes the 
futility of trying to defeat the treaty, and 
prefers to fall back on anothor line of 
battle. Opinion in the East among Dem- 
ocrats is divided, as was clearly revealed 
at the dinner of the Young Men’s Demo- 
cratic Club of Boston last week, when 
Mayor Quincy and ex-Mayor Matthews 
welcomed expansion and Hon. C. 8. Ham- 
lin, and Hon. Patrick A. Collins and others 
of the Celtic wing of the party deprecated 
it, the latter chiefly because of racial prej- 
udice and dislike of anything which draws 
Great Britain and the United States to 
gether. 

By far the most elaborate and dignified 
treatment which the issue has received 
from anti-expansionists in the East was 
given it by Hon. Charles Francis Adams 
last week in an address before the histori- 
cal society of Lexington, Mass. He holds 
that the issues now before us as a nation 
and the attitude of the people toward 
them find us, “historically speaking, in- 
volved in a mesh of contradictions with 
our past. Under a sense of obligation, 
impelled by circumstances, perhaps to a 
degree influenced by ambition and com- 
mercial greed, we have one by one aban- 
doned our distinctive national tenets, and 
accepted in their place, though in some 
modified forms, the old-time European 
tenets and policies, which we supposed 
the world, actuated largely by our ex- 
ample, was about forever to discard. It 
is almost safe to say that history hardly 
records any change of base and system on 
the part of a great people, at once so radi- 
cal and so pregnant with consequences.” 
And yet, thinking this, Mr. Adams does 
not dare to assert that the fate of the 
United States and the future of the world 
will not be richer, better and brighter for 
the change, although it is easy to see that 
he does not believe it will be. 


For Current History Notes see page 984. 





In Brief 
Anno Domini—a year of our Lord! 
Looking to God is always looking up. 


There is no infallibility in good resolutions, 
but there is hourly help in God. 


Men must love to be cheated or they would 
not be so easily deceived by sin. 
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At the year’s end the Christian ought to 
hear the song of hope and not the wail of dis- 
content. 


The missionary to Japan to whom Rev. F. 
E. Snow alludes in his article on Training 
Up Givers is Dr. De Forest. 





Institutions in this age appear to develop 
more rapidly than men. Great universities 
and famous churches are hunting the world 
over for great presidents and famous 
preachers. 


Three denominations at onc3 appeal for 
funds to establish missions in Porto Rico. 
We fear that the division of new territory pro- 
posed by missionary bodies will result in each 
one taking all it can preémpt. 





Our attention is called occasionally by cor- 
respondents to plagiarisms of public speakers, 
especially about the time of Forefathers’ Day. 
We prefer, however, not to squeeze again 
those sponges which have unconsciously ab- 
sorbed the literary productions of abler men. 


If you really want to be liberally educated 
in a comparatively short time, read our edito-. 
rial reviews of the year just closed. The 
changes which this wonderful year has 
wrought are summed up in a form which it 
will pay to read, mark, learn and inwardly 
digest. 





The official announcement of the vote of 
Ward 20 in Dorchester on no license gave a 
majority for license of 287. A recount showed 
a majority against license of 120. If this isa 
fair specimen of counting, the moat effective 
work for prohibition would be to secure more 
reliable ward officers. 





Read the article on the Mormon propaganda 
in the heart of New England and realize that 
this ancient foe of American institutions is 
still very much alive. Long stretches of land 
and water are but slight barriers to these 
zealous missionaries. They are said to have 
already 5,000 followers in the Hawaiian Is- 
lands. 





A California editor emphasizes his hostility 
to American occupation of the Philippines by 
quoting Webster’s philippic against the United 
States laying claim to “the Western coast of 
3,000 miles, rockbound, cheerless and uninvit- 
ing, with not a harbor in it.” The editor 
seems quite unconscious that Webster was de- 
scribing California. 





A rich Chinese merchant, deprecating the 
breaking down of China’s wall of exclusion 
and the innovation of foreigners with their new 
plans for developing the country, says, “If 
our people take up with these notions they 
will never be contented any more.” That is 
true.. Christianity and the new life which 
goes with it everywhere inspire people with 
a divine discontent with what they are and 
with an energy to pursue divine ideals. 


Professor Coe of Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Ill., propounded to nearly one hun- 
dred of the students the question, ‘“ What is 
the higher criticism of the Scriptures?’’ The 
written answers showed that only sixteen had 
any correct idea, either technical or popular, 
of what is meant by higher criticism. If pas- 
tors who have preached a series of sermons 
on this subject could examine the members of 
their congregations, would they get better re- 
sults than those from this company of young 
scholars? 


One of the best books ever published on 
China was written by Rev. Arthur H. Smith 
and entitled Chinese Characteristics. It is 
this same keen and devoted missionary who 
calls attention elsewhere in this issue to the 
fluctuating course of reform movements in the 
Chinese empire during the year. What he 
says concerning the immediate outlook finds 
corroboration in a private letter just at hand 
from another missionary, who fears that the 
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present anti-foreign reaction may have seri- 
ous consequences. Special prayer for China 
and our workers exposed to danger there is 
in order. 





At the funeral of a Protestant Episcopal 
clergyman connected with the church of St. 
Mary the Virgin, in New York city last week, 
a solemn requiem mass was sung. Everything 
that is done in a Roman Catholic church was 
done, seemingly. The New York Tribune 
announces that ‘‘ Bishop Potter gave the abso- 
lution in the mass from his throne at the right 
of the altar.”’ One “ Father” Larrabee is de- 
scribed as exchanging his chasuble for a black 
cope, and, attended by deacons and acolytes, 
proceeding to the bier for the service of the 
absolution of the dead. Petitions fcr the soul 
of the dead ‘‘ priest’ were intoned and a choir 
of priests sang the responses. And this is the 
way Bishop Potter skillfully and tactfully 
steers his way between the heterodoxy of 
Heber Newton and the ritualism of Father 
Ritchie! 





President Eliot of Harvard University, ad- 
dressing the friends of Milton Academy, Mass- 
achusetts, at its centennial celebration re- 
cently, said that the academy was never so 
strong and necessary a feature of our educa- 
tional system as it is today, the correlative 
fact, notwithstanding, being that never was 
the high school so strong. He said that he 
considered the privilege of endowing an acad- 
emy “one of the purest and most desirable 
pleasures that a man ever may provide him- 
self with or can give his family an oppor- 
tunity of enjoying.” ‘‘Can you easily imagine 
more perfect beneficences? Can you easily 
imagine a more wholesome influence in demo- 
cratic society?’ he asked. Friends and pa- 
trons of our denominational academies will 
note this striking utterance, by one of the 
leading educators of the country, with the 
thoughtful attention which it merits. 





At the ordination of a recent graduate from 
Andover at Middleton, last week, the late pas- 
tor encouraged his successor by referring to 
atradition among the people that Professor 
Park preached his first sermon in their church 
when a student in Andover. Whether this be 
historically correct, or whether other towns 
may claim the same honor, it is an interesting 
fact that the young Andover student of sev- 
enty years ago is still living on Andover Hill, 
and on this very day—Dec. 29—observes his 
ninetieth birthday, although on account of his 
feeble health in a very quiet manner. We shall 
speak more fully concerning Professor Park 
and his later years in our next issue, but in 
the meantime tender him our hearty congrat- 
ulations, which are re-enforced by kind wishes 
of thousands of his pupils and friends through- 
out the land. They are expressed in the lov- 
ing-cup and multitude of letters he has re- 
ceived, of which further account is to be given 
next week. 





The Unitarian Church in Plymouth has re- 
cently affixed two bronze tablets to its new 
building. One bears the name, First Church 
of Plymouth. The other reads thus: The 
Church of Scrooby, Leyden, and the May- 
flower, gathered on this hillside in 1620, has 
ever since preserved unbroken records and 
maintained a constant ministry, its first cove- 
nant being still the basis of its fellowship. 
In reverent memory of its Pilgrim founders 
this fifth meeting house was erected A. D., 
MDCCCXCVII.” Though this church has 
made extensive appeals for help to build on 
the plea that it was honoring the Pilgrims, 
$15,000 are still to be raised. If this church 
still held the faith of the Pilgrims, would it 
have been difficult to raise what was needed ? 
The Christian Register asks the question 
thus: ‘“‘Does any one doubt that if this 
church belonged to any one of the leading 
denominations in America these $15,000 
would be forthcoming within twenty-four 
hours from the announcement of the need?” 
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A Message for the New Year 


BY REV. JAMES STALKER, D. D., GLASGOW 


‘*A man is never too old either to aban- 
don a bad habit or to adopt a good one,” 
says Dr. Alexander Whyte. It is agolden 
sentence, and I will add to it the remark, 
that no one is ever too young to do the 
same. The Christian life is an endless 
series of new beginnings. A truly pro- 
gressive Christianity consists in the con- 
tinual abandonment of bad habits and the 
continual development of good ones. 
There are, however, certain seasons pecul- 
iarly favorable to this work, and prom- 
inent among these is the New Year. 
Every thoughtful mind is, at this season, 
engaged in an internal review; and the 
aim of this paper is to assist in the opera- 
tion. 

1. Turn the eye of introspection upon 
the innermost life of all. As between 
you and God, is everything as it should 
be? Can you look him in the face, with 
the simplicity and guilelessness ofa child? 
Or is there anything which has come be- 
tween him and you—anything which you 
would like to hide? Sometimes such an 
obstacle steals in unobserved. At first it 
is no bigger than a man’s hand. But it 
grows larger and larger, till it shuts out 
the face of God; prayer becomes difficult 
or impossible; and the peace of the mind 
is wrecked. It may be something in bus- 
iness which the conscience disapproves; 
or it may be an attachment of the heart 
which is unlawful, or it may belong even 
more absolutely to the secretlife. It may 
be near and dear as a right eye or a right 
hand; but it stops ali progress; and the 
path of duty is clear. 

2. Direct your attention to the daily 
habits of the spiritual life, and see whether 
any change is needed there. Roman 
Catholicism, with its rosaries and Ave 
Marias, has organized devotion to such 
an extent as to make it often a profitless 
form, the outward act being substituted 
for the inward spirit, and quantity putfor 
quality. But Protestantism has gone to 
the opposite extreme, with results scarcely 
less disastrous. When there is not a set 
time for daily prayer and other religious 
acts, no time at all may be found for 
them; and the disuse of authoritative 
forms is only good when the iaind is suf- 
ficiently alive and awake to fashion forms 
of its own. No religious teacher has ever 
been a stronger apostle of freedom and 
spontaneity in religion than the late Pro- 
fessor Drummond. The soul, he used to 
say, ought to grow like a lily. What does 
the lily do in order to grow? Nothing, 
seems to be the answer; the sunshine, the 
shower, the dew, do everything that is re- 
quired. Yes, but the lily must do one 
thing—Professor Drummond used to say 
—it must keep in position. It must be 
where the influences of nature are de- 
scending, and it must intercept them. It 
would not grow if it were kept where the 
iight or the rain could not get atit. So, 
God will make us grow; the forces of sal- 
vation are ample, and they are all about 
us, as the sunshine and the dew are in 
the atmosphere; but we must keep in 
position. 

In point of fact, we are often praying 
for growth, and wondering why it does 
not take place, when we are out of posi- 
tion. For example, we may be complain- 
ing of isolation, wher we never go among 
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the saints ; we may be complaining of our 
lack of interest in missions, when we 
never read anything that would stimu- 
late our interest ;. we may be complain- 
ing of our lack of conviction in regard to 
religious truth, when we are never found 
in scenes of awakening where the power 
of God is felt. God has set apart one day 
in seven for the culture of the soul and 
for the close and prolonged vision of 
things eternal; but if we spend the pre- 
cious hours of the Sabbath in sloth, or 
allow them to be desecrated with business, 
itis vain to hope for the blessing which 
the Lord’s Day is meant to bring. This 
is getting out of position. Careless hab- 
its of church attendance have the same 
effect. You attend church one Sunday, 
when the interest is not great, and, in 
consequence, you do not go next Sunday, 
but, in your absence, there are showers of 


‘blessing. The benefits of the house of 


God fall to those who are there regularly, 
ready to profit by the moving of the 
waters, whenever it may take place. 
Here, then, may be the point at which a 
change is required in your habits—a vic- 
tory over sloth or over the spirit which 
allows business to intrude into the Sab- 
bath. 

But the point on which your attention 
requires to be concentrated may be differ- 
ent—the change required may be in your 
habits of secret devotion. The soul will 
not flourish without daily prayer and 
daily reading of the Word of God. These 
are twin exercises—by the one we speak 
to God, and by the other he speaks to us 
—and they are the principal means of 
maintaining union and communion be- 
tween God and the soul. They keep us in 
position. In the pressure of modern life 
it is by no means easy to maintain these 
habits ; but sometimes they decay through 
lack of method. Every one must find out 
for himself the means of keeping up his 
interest in prayer and the Bible, but I 
may venture to give a single hint about 
each. As to prayer my hint is this—pray 
longer. It is a common remark that the 
length of prayers does not matter ; indeed, 
the shortest prayer may be the best. But 
this is a half-truth which deceives. In 
point of fact, we often rise from our knees 


just before the blessing comes, and it — 


would come in a flood if we went on a 
little longer. As to the Bible, I will only 
make this remark—that your reading may 
become an entirely new thing if you 
spend a month or two reading a book of 
the Bible with the help of a good com- 
mentary. Do not grudge the money. It 
is no more than many a man spends with- 
out a thought on a bottle of wine or a box 
of cigars. 

8. Let me ask you to turn an inquiring 
eye in one more direction—to consider 
what work you are doing for God and 
man, and how it is being done. Itis a 
law of the life spiritual, well recognized 
in our time, that, where salvation has 
taken place, there is an impulse to make 
it known and to communicate it to others, 
and that from such communication there 
is a reflex influence which in many ways 
enriches the soul. Butsome who, in their 
first love, have been prominent in such 
work afterwards draw back, or at least 
their work fails to improve and to expand. 
But, with waxing powers and widening 
influence, our work for Christ ought to be 
greater and better. Perhaps, indeed, it 
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may change its character without detri- 
ment. The woman who has taught a 
class in the Sunday school may find her 
work at home when she has a family of 
her own; the man who has. taken a lead- 
ing part in evangelistic agencies may be- 
come an office-bearer of the church, or a 
member of some public board, and find 


_his sphere there. But to cease to work 


for God and man is to doom ourselves to 
barrenness. Unless there be the outflow 
of spiritual influence from us, there will 
not be the inflow of divine power into us. 
And, therefore, instead of waiting to be 
asked and pressed, we ought for our own 
sakes, as well as for Christ’s sake, to seek 
and find a sphere of congenial activity. 

Perhaps I have not put my finger on the 
point where a change in your habits is re- 
quired. Yet the reading of these sen- 
tences has made you aware of what the 
point is in your own case. If, every New 
Year, we effected even a radical change 
in ourselves, and in the course of the year 
made it a confirmed habit, the total effect 
would soon be remarkable, and thus 
would our New Years be the steps of a 
ladder by which we should rise to the per- 
fection which is our goal. 





The Strange Adventures of a 
Reformer in China 


BY REV. ARTHUR H. SMITH 

The war between China and Japan 
closed in 1895. The friends of China 
hoped that the lessons thus taught would 
be fruitful of long postponed and imper- 
atively needed reforms, but nothing of 
the sort happened. It seems to have been 
the German seizure of Chiao Chou in No- 
vember, 1897, which roused the young 
emperor of China to try todo something 
to save his empire from threatened disin- 
tegration. Previous to that event two 
officials had memorialized the emperor in 
regard to displacing the empress dowager 
from her position as the real but unseen 
ruler of the land, but the only effect was 
their permanent disgrace. In the winter 
of 1897 a Cantonese scholar was brought 
to the attention of the emperor by one of 
the censors, backed by the emperor’s 
tutor, Wong T’ung-ho. The name of this 
hitherto unheard-of individual was K’ang 
Yu-wei, a recently graduated doctor, 
about forty years of age, and enjoying the 
reputation of being ‘“‘the modern sage of 
China.” 

Early in January, at the command of 
the emperor, Mr. K’ang had an interview 
with the Tsung Li Yamen, or foreign 
office in Pekin, where he advocated the 
most thoroughgoing and trenchant re- 
forms. His suggestions were received 
with Oriental politeness, but made little 
impression upon most of the ministers. 
The emperor’s tutor was the one who fa- 
vored them most, but Prince Kung, uncle 
of the emperor, opposed them as imprac- 
ticable. As a result of this conference 
the emperor ordered Mr. K’ang to present 
his views in the form of a memorial, 
which he did. He urged the emperor to 
select young men imbued with Western 
ideas to replace the fossils now in office. 
He suggested the organization of twelve 
new departments of government, law, 
treasury, education—with foreign teach- 
ers—legislation, agriculture, commerce, 
mechanical, railway, postal, mining, army 
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and navy, all to be modeled on Western 
lines and with foreigners to advise and 
assist. In addition to this there were to 
be provincial legislative councils which 
were to be the organs through which 
these reforms should be put into execu- 
tion. 

His Majesty was much pleased with this 
report, and referred it to the Tsung Li 
Yamen for their opinion. As its adop- 
tion was equivalent to extingvishing 
themselves, the officials composing that 
board temporized and evaded any direct 
report upon the memorial, which had, 
however, made a deep impression on the 
emperor: About the middle of June Mr. 
K’ang was honored by a personal inter- 
view with the emperor lasting two hours. 
He had previously sent in two books of 
his own composition, one of which was 
entitled The Reform of Russia by Peter 


‘the Great, and the other The Reform of 


Japan. These his Majesty had read and 
commented upon them with interest. He 
told Mr. K’ang that his conservative min- 
isters had ruined him and were destroy- 
ing the empire, that none of them had 
the appreciation of Western progress 
which the emperor had, and that none of 
them shared his views as to the futility 
of Chinese traditional methods for the 
present crisis. Mr. K’ang explained the 
causes of the recovery of France from the 
crushing effects of the German defeat of 
1870, and the methods by which reforms 
had been introduced in Japan. The em- 
peror seems to have expressed himself 
with entire frankness as to the helpless- 
ness of his position, but also declared that 
he would act upon the excellent sugges- 
tions made. 

Those who know the rain of reform 
edicts which took place in the summer 
months are aware how well this promise 
was kept. The first great step was the 
sudden abolition of the literary essay as 
a means of civil service examination. It 
was to be replaced by Western learning, 
but no definite methods were prescribed. 
Almost every day saw the issue of a new 
and startling order. Useless offices were 
to be abolished, supernumerary officials 
retired, economy introduced everywhere. 
Schools of Western learning were to be 
set up in every county of the vast empire, 
the temples being utilized for the pur- 
pose. But none of these revolutionary 
proposals were accompanied with expla- 
nations or specific directions. Officials 
who were zealous to fulfill the emperor’s 
wishes went to work with a will, but 
nearly all the mandarinate simply laid 
the edicts on the shelf, like immature fruit, 
to ripen. This brought forth further de- 
nunciatory edicts, with new and ever mul- 
tiplying items of reform, for none of which 
was the way paved. 

One of the most important changes in- 
troduced was the right to memorialize the 
emperor without the intervention of the 
intermediate officials through whom me- 
morials ought,-according to invariable 
etiquette, to pass. Taking advantage of 
the new right of memorializing, a sub- 
ordinate secretary of oneof the six boards 
sent up a paper in which he showed in a 
lucid manner the inefficiency of his supe- 
riors and the need of radical amendments 
in their bureaus. The document was sup- 
pressed by these same superiors, but it 
came to the knowledge of his Majesty, 
who ordered it sent to him, and then 
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issued an edict rating the high officers 
implicated in thwarting the progress of 
this memorial, and handing them over to 
another board “for the determination of 
a penalty.”’ They would have liked to have 
it a merely nominal one, but the emperor 
sent for the officials in whom the decision 
lay and gave them to understand that 
nothing less than complete dismissal from 
the public service would answer, and this 
was accordingly advised and the orders 
issued. The parties involved were two 
presidents of boards and four vice-presi- 
dents, among them Manchus very near to 
the throne. The following day Li Hung 
Chang and another high official were dis- 
missed from the Tsung Li Yamen. 

This double action seems to have been 
the match that fired the fuse which pro- 
duced the great explosion of Sept. 22. 
The dismissed mandarins hastened to the 
empress dowager, kotowed and asked for 
her assistance, saying that if the emperor 
went on in this way none of the old offi- 
cials would be left in office. The empress 
dowager had her own grievance, for the 
emperor had already been advised to re- 
move her to a separate palace, whence she 
could not constantly interfere with his 
plans. The result was made known to all 
the world in the mysterious telegrams of 
the period, which showed that something 
extraordinary was going on, but what no 
one could tell. 

The emperor was deposed and made a 
prisoner by his aunt. The reformers were 
accused of trying to poison the emperor 
and then pursued like wild beasts. K’ang 
received a warning from the emperor 
himself and escaped by train—none too 
soon—to Tientsin, and thence ona steamer 
to Shanghai. If the officials in the cap- 
ital had been as prompt as the empress 
dowager, K’ang would never have left 
Pekin alive. His brother and five others 
were seized and immediately executed 
like the worstcriminals. Before his flight 
K’ang tried to get access to the British 
minister, but Sir Claude McDonald was 
away at the seaside. The American min- 
ister was at the Western Hills, and so, 
perhaps, the greatest opportunity for 
practical intervention which ever came 
to an ambassador to the Celestial empire 
was lost. 

At Shanghai K’ang was transferred 
from one British steamer to another under 
guard, despite the desperate efforts of the 
Chinese to get hold of him. Thence he 
was taken to Hongkong, where for safety 
he was lodged in a British jail, from which 
place he has given forth the information 
which alone explains the course of pre- 
ceding events as we have narrated them. 
His family are exiles in Macao, and would 
be exterminated if caught. Reform is 
proscribed, Western learning is relegated 
to oblivion, the old order of things is sub- 
stantially restored, every Chinese news- 
paper in the empire is to be suppressed, 
and all things made ready for the Nemesis 
which cannot be long delayed. 

When China has begun to move it is 
impossible for any empress dowager to 
stop the motion. But the political situa- 
tion is more complicated than we know, 
and the future is full of dark clouds. Yet 
to those who believe in the providence of 
God the cause of reform is not lost. The 
six martyrs have not died in vain, and 
there will one day come from their blood 
an abundant harvest. 
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George Adam Smith’s Life of Henry Drummond* 


In its recent review of the literature of 
1898, the London Academy deplored the 
dearth in later times of books that min- 
ister in profound and permanent ways to 
the spiritual life. This age, said the editor, 
is prolific in bright stories and essays 
which entertain us for an evening and 
then are thrown one side forever. We 
have, too, an increasing mass of erudite 
volumes, which gather up and preserve 
the results of scholarship in many fields 
of research. But modern authors are put- 
ting forth little that will feed the soul 
from generation to generation. These 
strictures were penned before the publica- 
tion of Professor Smith’s Life of Drum- 
mond, which less than a fortnight ago 
was given to an eager public on both sides 
of the Atlantic. Whether, had the editor 
seen it, he would have catalogued it among 
the greatand lasting books of this decade, 
I will not venture to say, but to my mind 
a biography which approximates as nearly 
as this one to the ideal, leaps at once to 
the front rank of the few books from 
which humanity draws its deepest inspira- 
tions. 

Note first the conjunction of an unusual 
subject—one of the rarest spirits of this 
generation, known even in his schoolboy 
days as the “Prince ”’—and a writer who, 
as scholar, preacher and master of a vig- 
orous and graceful English diction, has 
few equals, either in Great Britain or 
America. We should expect George 
Adam Smith to make a readable book, if 
he were writing the life of a man of 
average worth and usefulness, and, on the 
other hand, almost any writer of fair 
ability, with Drummond as a theme, would 
produce an interesting biography. Libra- 
ries are full of admirable lives of ordinary 
men and of mediocre lives of great men, 
but given first-class material on which to 
work, and skill and insight in the worker, 
and we are sure to get the biography that 
holds its place on our shelves and in our 
hearts. Thatis why we have been wait- 
ing for this book with such keen appetites 
these twenty months since Drummond’s 
sufferings ended. 

It is a book of between five and six 
hundred pages, perhaps too large and ex- 
pensive to secure wide, popularcirculation, 
and yet it is difficult to see just where 
it could have been shortened. It is care- 
fully put together with those same evi- 
dences of exactness in citations and his- 
torical allusions which appear in Smith’s 
commentaries and his Historical Geog- 
raphy of the Holy Land. There is also 
an excellent index. The least interesting 
portions are the extracts from the diaries 
of Drummond’s tour. Many are little 
more than random and disconnected jot- 
tings, in staccato style, spinning out oc- 
casionally into details which to the non- 
professional reader become a bit tedious. 
Probably these memoranda were never 
intended for the public eye, and they were 
doubtless of incalculable value to him. 
They are serviceable to us chiefly as indi- 
cating the habit of careful, minute obser- 
vation which characterized Drummond’s 
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An Adequate Biography of a Noble Soul 


By Howarkp A. BripGMAN 


examination of nature and of man. The 
natives of the new Hebrides called him 
“the man who sees.” Certainly no one 
who ever felt the gaze of those clear, pene- 
trating eyes could doubt that back of 
them was a mind that hated shams and 
hungered for facts. These diaries of 
travel reveal also the exactness of the 
scientific man who has taken the trouble 
to get accurate statistics. Not infre- 
quently they are lit up witha bit of bright 
description, or with a vivid setting forth 
of some adventure, or with a funny com- 
ment, or with some turn of expression 
that lets one into the man’s deeper life. 

In contrast with the excerpts from the 
diaries, Drummond’s letters, of which Mr. 
Smith gives us a generous supply, are not 
only more satisfactory from a literary 
point of view but they give us the man in 
the large, the progress of his thought, the 
varied interests of his life, the problems 
of his work, the sources of his strength 
and influence, the great ends of activity 
which he kept constantly in view. There 
are also delightful sentences here and 
there which help us to know him better 
when in undress uniform. Reading them 
we forget the great author, the renowned 
lecturer, the famous evangelist, and we 
see Drummond the lover of football, the 
fisherman, the welcome guest in all social 
circles, the favorite of children and grow- 
ing boys, the royal good fellow, the life 
and center of that remarkable group of 
Scotch ministers who took the name of 
the Gaiety Club, and who extended the in- 
timacies of their college friendships on 
into their more responsible years. 

Drummond’s letters to these men, to 
the members of his family and to the 
Earl and Countess of Aberdeen constitute 
the bulk of his correspondence, and not 
one letter too many has been given us. 
They supplement admirably the discon- 
nected entries in his diaries of travel. 
Through the letters chiefly we learn how 
Switzerland and central Africa, how Amer- 
ica and Australia impressed him. They 
show us the enthusiastic, responsive trav- 
eler, enraptured with the loveliness of Lake 
Lucerne, touched to the heart by the self- 
sacrifice of the men whom Britain had 
sent out to redeem the Dark Continent, 
thrilled by the vastness and hopefulness, 
the resourcefulness and the intellectual 
and spiritual alertness of our own youth- 
ful nation. 

So much for the view of Drummond 
which we gain through his journal and 
his letters. What now concerning the 
interpretation of the life by Professor 
Smith himself, and his relating of it to 
the great movements of ourtime? The 
one conspicuous success of this biogra- 
phy consists in its clear revelation of its 
subject without indulging in indiscrim- 
inate praise or descending to trivialities 
touching his inner life. Dr. Smith has 
not hesitated to point out the fundamen- 
tal weaknesses of the book which made 
Drummond famous. There is, more- 
over, a fine reserve touching Drum- 
mond’s private life. Those inquisitive 
persons who like to know the color of a 
great man’s trousers and how many 


courses he has for dinner will get little 
satisfaction from this book. In the 
limits of a page or two Dr. Smith de- 
scribes Drummond’s comfortable home 
on one of the upper streets of Glasgow, 
and such of its furnishings as were char- 
acteristic of the man. And what is said 
touching his habits of work and his pre- 
vailing tastes is incidental rather than 
designed and exhaustive. We should 
not know from the book whether he 
ever had a love affair. On the other 
hand, we see no corroboration of Ian 
Maclaren’s surmise that Drummond was 
never fully at ease in the presence of 
women. One almost wishes that Dr. 
Smith had expanded somewhat the para- 
graphs relating to Drummond’s friend- 
ships. We should like, for instance, to 
know more about the annual reunions of 
the Gaiety Club, at which the gains and 
lessons of the year were thrown into a 
common pool for criticism, suggestion 
and encouragement, but perhaps Dr. 
Smith felt that this kind of writing, 
besides betraying secrets, would be jour- 
nalism and not biography. 

But there can be no doubt that Drum- 
mond’s second and third visits to Amer- 
ica, with their large train of effects, de- 
served ampler treatment than his biog- 
rapher has accorded them. A chapter 
and a half do not adequately set forth 
the impression he made upon this coun- 
try, where he was received with a warmth 
of welcome almost never given before to 
a foreigner, and where, as Dr. Smith ad- 
mits, his writings were even more popu- 
lar than in their native land. There are 
many features of his American tours and 
public meetings which if recorded would 
interest his friends on both sides the sea. 
His relations to Mr. Moody, whom, shortly 
before his death, he called the greatest 
“human” he ever knew, and his part in 
the great Northfield summer conferences 
might easily have been amplified. 

The biography, however, atones for 
meagerness in any portion by its splendid 
treatment of Drummond, from the point 
of view both of his indebtedness and of 
his contribution to the age in which he 
lived. The world, as he found it, helped 
to make him what he was. The world in 
turn was plastic to his touch. The three 
great intellectual movements of the last. 
half-century, historical criticism, physi- 
cal science and socialism, exerted a mighty 
influence upon him. Because of them 
the fun-loving, active, acquisitive boy, 
growing up in a godly yet broad High- 
land home, trained to believe in verbal 
inspiration, defending the doctrine in his 
earlier student days at Edinburgh, mak- 
ing on his nineteenth birthday an entry 
in his diary that has a decidedly Calyin- 
istic and almost morbid tinge, becomes 
long before he is thirty a higher critic, an 
evolutionist and a champion of Christian- 
ity as a force for redeeming society, 
though still and always holding that reli- 
gion in its origin must be an altogether 
personal relation to a personal Saviour. 
But there was never any violent break 
with his past. He did not become an il- 
liberal liberal, scornful of those who 
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clung to traditional beliefs. His spirit 
was the incarnation of sweetness. 

But did these new views of truth unfit 
Henry Drummond for service in the king- 
dom of God? So thought the hunters of 
heresy who pursued him so remorselessly 
evenin those last weary years when he was 
waging that brave and uncomplaining 
fight with a baffling disease. But let his 
extraordinary contribution to the great 
Christian movements of our time answer. 
Think of his two years’ service in the 
early seventies in connection with and 
following up the first campaign of Moody 
and Sankey which swept through Eng- 
land, Scotland and Ireland like a holy 
flame. Dr.Smith has described this great 
wave of evangelism wonderfully well and 
with a real, though discriminating, appre- 
ciation of it. It is true that Drummond 
was then far from being an “advanced 
thinker,” but on the other hand his meth- 
ods of evangelistic work and the charac- 
ter of his appeals were already at the far- 
thest remove from the conventional evan- 
gelism of that day and this. Moreover, 
all his later and his most fruitful work 
as author, teacher and evangelist was 
that of a man who not only admitted but 
gloried in every new disclosure of science, 
every fresh fact brought to the light by 
historical criticism. What an immensely 
varied work it was, too. The gospel meet- 
ings in the Scotch universities, the organ- 
ization of deputation work, the trans- 
planting of the idea to American colleges, 
the Grosvenor Hall meetings for London 
aristocrats, the Boys’ Brigades for the 
Arabs of Glasgow—in all these enter- 
prises he was either the originating spirit 
or the one who rendered that persistent 
co-operation which helped to bring them 
to success. And no man, as Dr. Smith 
finally shows, has ever rendered more per- 
sonal service to their fellows, by listening 
to their confessions of deubt and need, 
by giving counsel and practical aid to 
hundreds of perpiexed and despairing and 
sin-smitten souls. No wonder that after 
his death one who had been richly blessed 
by such personal ministrations said that 
he could hardly help praying to D:um- 
mond. 

The main work of his life, after all, 
seems in a certain sense to have been his 
incidental work. After leaving the the- 
ological school he had a painful period of 
waiting, uncertain where his life work 
was tobe. The chair of science at Glas- 
gow Free College, which he occupied for 
nearly twenty years thereafter, proved to 
be a congenial position, but his work 
there demanded only about five months 
of the year, and it was certainly not the 
work that gave him his fame. Perhaps 
it is nearer the truth to say that in Drum- 
mond’s scheme of life there was no such 
thing as incidental work. He traveled a 
grat deal, but three of his longest jour- 
neys were undertaken with definite and 
important evangelistic and missionary 
ends in view. He read widely, but it was 
that be might better understand the com- 
plex web of human life. He availed him- 
self of the rewards of friendship, but in 
this relationship he was most lavish of 
himself. He put his hand to many plows, 
but each was designed to break through 
the hard crast in order that the seeds of 
the kingdom might be planted. No one 
ever begrudged him his prosperity and his 
comforts any more than Phillips Brooks 
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was envied because he dwelt in a hand- 
some house on the Back Bay. The world 
knew both men as unselfish workers in 
God’s kingdom. 

As life went on this sense of responsi- 
bility grew with Drummond. On New 
Year’s Day, 1886, he writes: “We ought 
all to be getting into the heart of our life 
work now, and, in feeling how much there 
is to do and how short the time is, one 
cannot but pray that no day of it may be 
misspent.” And sitting, four years later, 
by the deathbed of John Ewing in Mel- 
bourne, he writes to another member of 
the select circle of college comrades: “ This 
is the first break in our ranks, and we 
must close up now and work hard.”’ He 
acted on his own exhortation, and after 
a few more richly productive years and 
after the discipline of fierce and prolonged 
pain he followed his student friend across 
the river. And as we think of this radi- 
ant princely spirit passing from earth at 
forty-five, we turn for comfort to his 
own words: “It may be that God with. 
draws his workers, even when their hands 
are fullest and their souls most ripe, to 
fill the vacancies with still growing men 
and enrich many with the loss of one.” 





P s . 

eppermint Jim 

A STORY IN THREE PARTS. PART I, 
BY A MAINE MINISTER 


“God so loved the world, that he gave his only 
begotten Son.” 

It was a Friday afternoon in the latter 
part of October. 

Rev. John Howard, pastor of the Con- 
gregational Church in Woodridge, Me., 
had stretched himself upon the sofa in his 
study for an after-dinner nap. An after- 
dinner nap was one of the luxuries in 
which Rev. John Howard had for some 
time indulged. 

Upon his study table lay a sheet or two 
of a sermon that he had begun to write. 
The approaching Sunday was to be ob- 
served as Prison Sunday. Mr. Howard 
had already completed an address for the 
evening service on The Life and Work of 
John Howard, the Philanthropist, after 
whom he had had the honor to be named. 
He had decided to preach in the morning 
from the text, “In prison, and ye visited 
me not.” 

In the opening sentences of his sermon 
he had called attention to the fact that 
Jesus Christ did not concern himself with 
the righteous, but with sinners; that he 
came to seek and save the lost; that the 
emphasis of his regard and effort was al- 
ways upon the one who needed him the 
most; that the church exists today to 
carry forward the work which he began; 
that that work was the reformation of 
society, beginning at the bottom. 

This was about as far as Mr. Howard 
had got when the children came from 
school and the bell rang for dinner. It 
was now nearly two, and he had just 
yielded to that delightfully drowsy feeling 
which, by the operation of the law of 
habit, had become almost as “‘irresistible”’ 
as grace was once suprosed to be. 

He was partially awakened by the ring- 
ing of the front door bell. He did not 
move, hoping that his wife would go to 
the door, as she often did, state that her 
husband was lying down, and arrange for 
a second call at a later hour. 
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After a moment of silence the bell rang 
again and more vigorously. Mr. Howard 
remembered, then, that his wife was in 
the back yard potting plants for winter, 
and could not hear the bell. Still he did 
not stir, arguing within himself that it 
was probably an agent, and if he were to 
take the trouble to get up he would only 
have his labor for his pains. 

In a moment, however, the front door 
opened and he heard heavy footsteps in- 
side. The visitor, whoever he might be, 
went through the hall into the dining- 
room, and thence into the kitchen, and 
then returned. Another pause, and there 
was a knock at his study door. 

It was time now to do something. Mr. 
Howard rubbed the nap from his eyes, 
smoothed his hair with his hand, drew 
the bolt softly, and opened the door. 

Mr. Landon, the village undertaker, was 
standing there. 

“*T’ve got a little job for you,” he said ; 
“‘there’s a baby to be buried ; it’s down at 
Puddle Dock,” the undertaker gave a 
significant chuckle, ‘‘and I want you to 
come down and make a prayer.” 

‘‘Whose baby is it?” said the minister. 

“Peppermint Jim’s,” another chuckle, 
‘‘you know where he lives, next to the 
blacksmith shop; he’s the father of it, 
it’s only a few weeks old. At first we 
didn’t think we’d have any service at all, 
but I saw the selectmen and they said 
that, to clear myself, I’d better arrange 
with some one to make a prayer, and so 
I’ve come for you. 1’ll see that you're 
paid all right. It’s two o’clock now; you 
be down there in about fifteen minutes ; 
I’ve got to go to the store first, and 1’ll 
cut across your garden to save time, but 
T’il be there by the time you are.’’ Mr. 
Howard arranged his collar and tie, put 
on his clerical coat, and in fifteen minutes 
was at the house. It was a small, tumble- 
down affair, and surrounded by a yard 
that was full of broken crockery and 
débris of every description. 

As he entered the door he saw a plain 
little coffin lying on a small, uncovered 
table in a wretched room. Sitting by the 
table was a young woman whose face had 
upon it the evident marks of sin, but was 
not wholly unattractive. Herclothing was 
shabby and her personal appearance far 
from neat. The only other occupants of 
the room were two Italians, one a middle- 
aged woman and the other a young man 
—and the undertaker. 

There was a cat also that, amid the pre- 
vsiling conditions of misery and squalor, 
seemed to be entirely comfortable. 

‘The minister had hardly time to look 
about when a side door opened and a man 
about forty years old came in. It was 
evident that he had just get out of bed. 
He had on a suit of woolen underclothing 
and a soiled linen shirt, and that was all. 
In his hand he was holding a pair of 
pantaloons from which the suspenders 
dangled. His feet were bare. His thick, 
black hair hung, uncombed, about his 
head and face. This was ‘‘ Peppermint 
Jim.” He had come to be known by this 
name in the village and vicinity because 
of the extraordinary amount of pepper- 
mint and other “essences” that he had 
been in the habit of imbibing when not 
able to get liquors of the ordinary kind. 

Jim had just been drinking peppermint, 
or something else, for he was intoxicated. 
Without giving the minister a chance to 
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say a word, he opened up, addressing him- 
self to the undertaker: 

“T always pay—my bills,—Mr. Landon; 
that’s what I want—to say—here and 
now! Everybody knows—that I always 
—pay my bills. If anybody says—that I 
don’t pay—my bills—he’s a liar! You 
know—that I always pay—my bills—Mr. 
Landon—don’t you?” The undertaker 
nodded assent. 

Whether the idea was running through 
Jim’s befuddled brain that, on account of 
the expense of the funeral service, there 
would be sundry bills to pay, or what, it 
is impossible to say, but he was about to 
begin again at the point where he left off, 
when the minister, standing near him 
where he stood in the middle of the floor, 
put his hand upon his shoulder gently 
and said: 

“Jim, the baby is to be buried, and I 
have been asked to make a prayer; so you 
had better put on the rest of your clothing 
and sit down and be perfectly quiet till 
the service is over.” 

The minister’s words had a sobering 
effect upon the man. He seemed to 
identify the servant of the Lord with the 
Lord himself, or, in some strange way, to 
realize the presence of God in the room, 
for he said abruptly: 

“T’m drunk, Mr. Howard; it ain’t no 
use to deny it; you can’t deceive the Lord. 
I’m drunk and I know it, but I always— 
pay my bills—don’t I, Mr. Landon? There 
now! go on and do whatever you have a 
mind to,” and Jim sank down in a chair, 
still holding the pantaloons in his hands. 

‘Bad! Bad!” muttered the Italian 
woman to herself in a frightened tone. 

‘*Who is the mother of this child?” 
said the minister. 

“It’s me,” said the young woman, ina 
voice that was not unpleasant to hear. 
“It’s me, I’m it’s mother; it’s my child; 
it come to me.” 

The voice seemed to have init the sob 
of a mother's broken heart, and the 
woman stretched forth her hand as she 
spoke and laid it in a sort of caressing 
way upon the closed lid of the little 
casket. 

It did not seem wise to the minister at 
that time to make further inquiry as to 
the child’s parentage; so he knelt in 
prayer. 

All knelt with him of their own accord, 
except the undertaker and Jim. 

There was no mawkish sentimentality 
in the prayer, no apologizing for sin, 
plain words were spoken; that they who 
sow to the flesh shall reap a harvest of 
corruption; that the way of the trans- 
gressor is hard, but no hard names were 


called; the amazing love of the Father 


for the prodigal in all his rags and wretch- 
edness was portrayed; the power of 
Christ to save men and women from de- 
stroying appetites; the precious blood 
that can wash away crimson stains. 

‘“‘We thank thee for all the glorified 
spirits of the little ones who have been 
taken out of a world of sin and sorrow 
and gathered safely into the bosom of the 
Good Shepherd. May the death of this 
little child be a voice to its parents, call- 
ing them from a life of sin and shame. 
May it be a turning point in their lives.” 

The mother punctuated the prayer with 
her sobs; the two Italians muttered some- 
thing in an undertone in their own lan- 
guage; Jim sat with his head in his hands, 
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_tiny casket on a table. 
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and every now and then the minister 
could hear him gasp, as if there was some- 
thing in his throat that he was making a 
tremendous effort to choke down. 

When Mr. Howard arose from his knees, 
Jim was in tears. He laid his hand upon 
the bowed head of the weeping man and 
said: 

“Jim, you were never made to live 
such a miserable life as this; you were 
made for something very different.” 

“T know it,” said Jim. 

“It doesn’t make any difference what 
your past life has been; Christ can save 
you; you can begin now to live a different 
life; youcan be a man and live like a man. 
Will you do it, Jim? Promise me that 
you will, and let me help you all that I 
can.”’ 

“T’ll see you later,” said Jim, without 
lifting his head. 

As he passed out of the door the first 
thing that Mr. Howard saw was the wagon, 
with the little casket in the rear, just pass- 
ing out of sight up Main Street. The next 
thing that attracted his attention was the 
beautiful white spire of the First Congre- 
gational Church of Woodridge. It was 
hardly more than a stone’s throw away. 
It was the old, historic church of the 
place, organized in 1782. It had been 
noted always for its dignity and its con- 
servatism. And he was now the pastor 
of it, and completing his fifth year of 
service. He recalled the opening sentences 
of his sermon, and wondered how much 
real interest he or his people had ever 
taken in those whom Jesus came to seek 
and save; if they had put the emphasis of 
their regard and effort upon those who 
were most in need; or if the ninety and 
nine good and respectable people had 
occupied so much of their time and 
thought that scant attention had been 
paid to the vicious and disreputable minor- 
ity. 

He thought how, sometimes, in the quiet 
of a Sabbath evening in the summer, the 
music of the organ and the voices of choir 
and congregation blending in holy song 
must have been wafted down into this 
home of shame; perchance even the preach- 
er’s voice might have been heard through 
the open windows; but as far as doing 
Peppermint Jim any good was concerned 
it would have been as well to try to rescue 
the perishing through a long-distance tel- 
ephone. This was the first time that he 
had ever been inside of Jim’s house, or 
had made a personal effort on his behalf; 
and for this interview he deserved no 
credit, for he had been sent for. He asked 
himself what Jesus would have done if he 
had been a pastor in Woodridge. 

Mr. Howard did not rest well that night. 
His dreams were confused and troubled. 
First he thought he saw a long procession 
of peppermint bottles; they had arms and 
legs, and in place of corks there were 
heads with frowzy hair; and, as they stag- 
gered by, each one seemed to say: “I’m 
drunk!” 

Then the scene changed, and he sawa 
Suddenly the lid 
lifted and a beautiful little angel flew 
forth. Casting one backward look toward 
the earth, it spread its wings and flew up 
and away, its face and form becoming all 
the time more radiant and lovely, till he 
saw it enter in, with other infant spirits, 
through the pearly gate. 

Then he saw before him a scroll and 
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upon it, in large letters, the parable of 
the prodigal son. Ina moment the scroll 
had disappeared and he saw a picture of 
the prodigal in rags and want, and under- 
neath the words: “No man gave unto 
him.” Then he saw barrels and boxes 
without number, and of all shapes and 
sizes, rolling by. Some were marked for 
places in the West and some for the South ; 
some were for India and some for Micro- 
nesia, and he heard a voice saying: 
“These ye ought to have done, and not to 
have left the other undone.” And he 
awoke, and behold it was a dream. 

Saturday Was, as usual, a busy day with 
Mr. Howard. He had his special sermon 
to complete and other Sunday work for 
which to prepare, but he found time in 
the afternoon to callon Jim. Jim was in 
his shop at work. He was sober, and 
seemed surprised and glad to see the 
minister of the leading church of Wood- 
ridge. 

“You told me yesterday that you would 
see me iater, and so I’ve come, Jim. I 
can’t stop very long today ; I want to say 
to you that all that I said yesterday was 
true, and I meant every word of it. I 
want to help you to be a man, if you will 
let me. The first of the week I am com- 
ing to see you and your—the mother of 
the child, and to talk it all over; there is 
a bright future before you yet. SoI want 
you to be at home Monday night without 
fail.” 

** All right,” said Jim, ‘‘but I reckon as 
how you and I, and the Lord, has got the 
hardest job on our hands that we ever 
tackled.” 


(To be continued.) 





With the Men in Camp 


The good work of the Y. M. C. A. in South- 
ern camps still continues among the regiments 
that are still serving the country. Massachu- 
setts and Rhode Island troops are fortunate in 
the personnel of the men in charge of this 
Christian commission work. Arthur D. How- 
ard, an Amherst graduate and a nephew of 
Gen. O. O. Howard, is with the First Rhode 
Island. Z.C.Collins of Attleboro is stationed 
with the Fifth Massachusetts, while the Eighth 
Massachusetts is looked after by J. G. Baker 
of New Bedford. A letter from Mr. Howard, 
dated at Columbia Dec. 16, mentions grate- 
fully the assistance which Southern men of 
prominence, some of whom belonged to the 
Confederate army, are giving in the conduct of 
religious services. The temptations confront- 
ing the men who have waited so long the call 
to go to Cuba, which is likely to come now at 
any time, are hardly less strenuous than those 
of the men who have actually gone to the 
front. Hence, the need of good literature and 
music and a social center whence Christian 
influence shall radiate. Such things the asso- 
ciation is undertaking to supply, and so suc- 
cessfully have they been doing it, even with 
limited means, that two Irish soldiers, over- 
heard conversing in the association tent the 
other day, declared that the Government ought 
to appropriate $5,000 for the Y. M. C. A. because 
of the work done in behalf of soldiers. One 
item of expense not incurred in warm weather 
is the maintaining of a good fire in the tent, 
with coal at $7.50 per ton. To the surprise of 
the soldiers there is little of the balmy South- 
ern weather at this season of the year which 
they might naturally have expected. The 
Y. M. C. A. executive committee of Massa- 
chusetts and Rhode [sland appeal for liberal 
contributions from churches, societies, Sun- 
day schools and individuals that they may 
continue the work so well begun. All remit- 
tances should be made to Preston B. Keith, 
treasurer, 167 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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THE HOME 
Retrospect 


Not all which we have been 
Do we remain, 
Nor on the dial-hearts of men 
Do the years mark themselves in vain ; 
But every cloud that in our sky hath passed, 
Some gioom or glory hath upon us cast; 
And there have fallen from us, as we traveled, 
Many a burden of an ancient pain, 
Many a tangled cord hath been unraveled, 
Never to bind our foolish hearts again. 
Old loves have left us lingeringly and slow, 
As melts away the distant strain of low 
Sweet music—waking us from dreams, 
Lulling to holier ones—that dies afar 
On the deep night, as if by silver beams 
Claspt to the trembling breast of some charmed 
star. 
And we have stood and watched all wistfully 
While fluttering hopes have died out of our lives, 
As one who follows with a straining eye 
A bird that far, far off fades in the sky, 
A little rocking speck—new lost; and still he strives 
A moment to recover it—in vain; 
Then slowly turns back to his work again. 
But loves and hopes have left us in their place, 
Thank God! a gentle grace, 
A patience, a belief in his good time, 
Worth more than all earth’s joys to which we 








climb. 
Edward Rowland Sill. 
Patience With | TeSident Hyde’s advice to 
Ourselves OVer-worked, over-ambi- 


tious women in this week’s 
Home is an excellent article for the New 
Year. There are many persons—both 
women and men—who need less to have a 
quickening of ambition and aspiration 
than to learn patience with themselves 
for past failures and shortcomings and to 
recognize their own limitations. That we 
have physical limitations most of us are 
painfully aware, and somehow or other in 
this respect we have come to accept and 
adapt ourselves to existing conditions. 
We have probably discovered, also, if we 
are frank with ourselves, that our mental 
powers have bounds. But it is in the 
spiritual realm that we oftenest lose 
patience. We cannot spend hours in 
prayer. We cannot even control our 
tongues. Our good resolutions vanish at 
the first temptation; so we are very hard 
on ourselves, very unfair, oftentimes. 
We require of ourselves what we should 
never think of requiring of our friend, for 
whose circumstances and temperament 
we are ready to make allowance. If the 
Lord can bear with us, ought we not to be 
patient with ourselves as the discipline of 
life teaches us to be with our neighbor? 
This is not a plea for any lowering of 
ideals, but a protest against discourage- 
ment and self-condemnation, which is un- 
worthy and unchristian. 


New Years Day is not 

grees cay necessarily a time of new 
beginnings in the kingdom 

of home. In the housekeeper’s calendar 
the year might more properly be said to 
begin with the spring housecleaning, the 
yacation home-coming of the children, or 
the autumn tasks in preparation for the 
winter. That is no reason, however, why 
the mistress of a house and queen of a 
home should not utilize the time for good 
resolutions. If she has none of her own 
to make she will find that her menfolk 
and her children are in a susceptible and 
yielding mood. Let her, with wise and 
loving cunning, use the occasion to help 
them form good resolutions as to house- 
hold order, helpfulness and improvement. 
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The wise home-maker seldom dictates— 
she induces. She knows the value of a 
suggestion that ripens in the receiver’s 
thought until it seems his own invention. 
In the nerve-taxing little things that 
make so large a part of life, good resdlu- 
tions, aided and abetted by the counte- 
nance and sympathy of a wise woman’s 
love, may accomplish much, and large 
harvests of comfort be reaped from a 
New Year’s sowiug, 


“The most ill-bred 
thing that a well- 
bred person ever does is to cough in an 
impressive part of a sermon or lecture. 
He ought to strangle first,” said a public 
speaker recently. While we cannot in- 
dorse so extreme a statement as this, we 
do sympathize with the ministers who 
spend their time and strength in prepar- 
ing a sermon only to have its impressive- 
ness marred, its power weakened, or its 
point lost by an ill-timed paroxysm of 
coughing indulged in by some member 
of the congregation. During the winter 
months, when coughs and colds are usu- 
ally prevalent, it is well for us all to re- 
member that will power can often repress 
a cough; as the old doctor put it, “The 
way to stop a cough is not to cough.” Of 
course, one is occasionally surprised by a 
coughing fit which it is impossible to sup- 
press, but usually a little precaution will 
check it. If the trouble is so serious as 
to be completely beyond the control of 
the will, then it would seem wise for the 
sufferer to absent himself for a time from 
public assemblies, where close air and 
draughts are liable to increase the diffi- 
culty, rather than to be a source of annoy- 
ance to both speaker and listeners. 


Coughing in Church 





The Law of Limitation 
A WARNING TO WOMEN 
BY PRES. WILLIAM DE WITT HYDE 


An eminent sociologist, who has had 
large experience with both college boys 
and college girls, says that after gradu- 
ation the men, through concentration on 
business or profession, grow narrow but 
increasingly effective, while the women, 
in trying to cover everything, grow scat- 
ter-brained and after a dozen years begin 
to show signs of nervous breakdown. 

For most men and for a few overfed 
women of fashion the gospel of wide in- 
terests, public spirit, social service, altru- 
ism still needs to be persuasively preached. 
For all conscientious women and for a 
few excessively unselfish men, on the con- 
trary, the law of limitation must be pro- 
claimed with all the Sinaitic “fire and 
blackness and darkness and tempest and 
the sound of a trumpet and the voice of 
words ” the modern Moses can command. 

Duty is definite; claims are infinite. 
Individual capacity is limited; the world’s 
needs are unlimited. To try to meet all 
the needs that appeal to one is simply to 
be swamped. To seek to do everything is 
the sure way to become good for nothing. 
By an aggregate of unrelated activities 
no soul can escape perdition. Salvation 
for society and for individual alike con- 
sists in finding one’s specific place and 
filling that full, in discovering one’s spe- 
cial work in the social organism, whether 
large or small, and doing that as well as 
it car be done. The person who has not 
found that specific place and work is still 
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a mass of undifferentiated cosmic dust, 
into which the breath of spiritual life has 
not been breathed. Find your place and 
stay in it, know your work and stick to 
it, are the first two commandments of the 
modern decalogue. 

Place and work once clearly grasped, 
every outside call must be challenged by 
it. To a mother the question of joining 
this club or taking that office is notsimply 
the question whether the club is a stim- 
ulus and the office an honor, but whether 
the children will be the healthier, hap- 
pier and wiser through joining the club 
and becoming Mrs. President, or staying 
out and remaining plain Mrs. A. Wife, 
daughter, sister have the same problem, 
but the challenge becomes less absolute in 
proportion as the relationship is less in- 
timate and vital. To the public school 
teacher the question of teaching a Sunday 
school class or attending the evening 
service is not the simple question whether 
the superintendent is urgent or the pas- 
tor imperative, but whether the tone and 
temper of the weekday teaching will be 
more patient aud sympathetic and firm, 
or more irritable and perfunctory and un- 
even, in consequence. 

The outside thing which cannot be done 
without impairing the efficiency of one’s 
specific work is a thing which ought not 
to be done at all, though as a result of 
declining to do it the heavens should fall; 
or, what often seems to feminine sensi- 
tiveness more serious, even though the 
crowded program of a meeting should 
have one number less, or somebody should 
take offense at not being allowed the 
trifling prerogative of dictating our duty 
to us. 

A dollar given through the home is” 
worth ten dollars put into the contribu- 
tion box, if both are actually given. Ten 
dollars added to the efficiency of one’s 
specific work is worth a hundred on a 
general subscription list. To lose our- 
selves in the multifariousness of our ac 
tivities is ever “‘a sordid boon.” General 
causes, large philanthropic, missionary 
and educational enterprises have their 
place and need to be supported. But 
their place is distinctly secondary and 
subordinate, and their support should 
always come from the surplus that re- 
mains after faithfully and efficiently doing 
one’s specific work, never by robbing or 
impoverishing that. The fallacy of the 
abstract universal, which puts the big 
above the little, regardless of the function 
each plays in the whole, is working much 
mischief nowadays, and needs to be cor- 
rected by the doctrine of the organic 
universal, which knows no large or small, 
but simply effective function or impeding 
friction in the working of the one great 
whole. 

The women of America have a chance 
as mothers, wives, home-makers, teachers, 
wage-earners, happiness-producers, un- 
equaled before in history or elsewhere 
in the world today. To throw that chance 
away in a restless ambition for intellec- 
tual distinction, or a foolish desire for 
social success, or an absorbing devotion 
to business, or even a conscientious con- 
secration to religious activities, is to 
squander the most precious gift and op- 
portunity God has given to the human 
race, to bankrupt the happiness of the 
present generation and mortgage the vigor 
of posterity. 
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To do whatsoever one does in the clear 
consciousness of doing precisely what 
yod has assigned; from laziness or 
cowardice to do no less, and from vanity 
or concession to do no more; to leave no 
part of that undone for the sake of doing 
something else and to justify all other 
things one does as tributary to one’s 
specific place and work in the great plan 
of God—that is the law of limitation, the 
law of all useful and happy life, a law 
which most men, perhaps from defective 
emotional sympathies, tend instinctively 
to obey and even to carry to excess, but 
which most women must painfully and 
conscientiously acquire. 


A New Year’s Wish 


Across the solemn spaces of the years 
How sweet to hear the voices that we knew 
When fewer hearts were sad and more were true, 
And life had less of sorrows than of tears! 
Then take we gladder hope to us again, 
For who shall say that all our past is vain, 
While one sweet soul esteems our little worth, 
And singles us from all the good of earth, 
For kindly greeting as the days go by? 
© friend of mine, whose rare fidelity 
Stands sentinel at Friendship’s holy shrine, 
Lest care and change dissever souls at one, 
The Lord keep watch between us, mine and thine, 
Till night is gone and golden dawn begun! 
—Katharine M. Sherwood. 








An Enemy in the House 
BY 8. MARIA ELLIOTT 

The science of economics means, pri- 
marily, the science of household affairs. 
The student finds here a broad field for 
research, requiring the application of 
every science and every art. The pro- 
gressive housewife, although her daily 
thought may pass unnamed, is an econo- 
mist, one who strives to regulate her 
household by economic principles. These 
should provide for economy, not only in 
the expenditure of money, but also in 
that of time and force. She too often 
neglects to transpose her own time and 
energy, or that of her servants, into terms 
of money value. 

The largest amount of the house- 
mother’s energy is expended in creating 
cleanness. Clean life means cleanness of 
person, of thought, of action. Clean 
thoughts and clean acts are largely de- 
pendent upon cleanness of surroundings. 
An abundance of clean air to breathe, 
plenty of clean water to drink, a sufficient 
quantity of clean food to eat and a clean 
environment lead directly to that cleanli- 
ness which is next to godliness. How to 
furnish all of these should be the study of 
every housewife. 

What is the chief enemy of cleanness in 
the house? An army of housewives, with 
a simultaneous groan, answers, “ Dust.’’ 

Dust, however, has a twofold aspect. 
Scientists tell us that to its presence in 
the air we owe the phenomena of light, of 
color and possibly of all fog, mist, rain 
and snow. Let us, then, in passing, speak 
a good word for dust in its helpful capaci- 
ties while we study the other side. 

If brought up to think that visible dust 
is a disgrace, then surely life is a burden 
and the city housewife, at least, may well 
long to lay it down, and, possibly with an 
unchristian hope for revenge, give her 
body as a contribution to more dust. The 
country housewife, with the large extent 
of grass and foliage, has less cause for 
despair. In all houses, however, dust is 
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a source of annoyance, of injury to furni- 
ture and fabrics, or a positive danger to 
health; yet if the housekeeper’s energy be 
expended in right directions, her life may 
still be endurable in this dust-made, dust- 
beautified and dust-beset world. 

The wearing away of the mineral con. 
stituents of the earth, the wastes of vege- 
table growths, the refuse of animal life, 
all contribute their quota to the clouds of 
dust which are brought in at every crack 
and crevice, or deposited within the house 
from its own furnishings and occupants. 
Aside from slight irritations to sensitive 
membranes or from the scratching of fur- 
niture or the friction in fabrics, very little 
harm is done by these ingredients. We 
do not like them, but were they all, less 
emphasis might be laid upon prevention 
and removal of dust. Attached to these 
dust particles and carried about by them, 
unseen by any naked eye, are tiny plants 
—the simplest of all living things. Some 
of these plants are bacteria, others are 
molds. The bacteria are heavier than the 
air, the molds lighter; therefore the for- 
mer settle from the quiet air of a room 
much quicker than the latter and are 
more likely to be entirely removed. - 

Most species of bacteria are faithful 
friends, who do their best for us—some 
ripen the cream, some make the vinegar, 
some furnish delicious flavors; but many 
others cause undesirable fermentation 
and putrefaction. Moisture and warmth 
give to all these microscopic plants the 
conditions of growth and reproduction, so 
that where at first there may be only 
two or three, in twenty-four hours there 
are millions. Occasionally among these 
millions of beneficent or slightly inimical 
bacteria there comes one, which, if it find 
congenial soil in the moist membranes of 
the throat, the nostrils, the lungs, or the 
digestive tract, may multiply and, by the 
excretion of poisonous substances during 
the natural processes of growth, cause 
tuberculosis, diphtheria, typhoid fever or 
other infectious disease. If such an one 
be in the dust, it may be breathed in from 
the air or carried to its favorable place of 
growth by the fingers, by food or by drink. 

What would be thought of the com- 
mander-in chief of an army if he, knowing 
well the character and tactics of an un- 
seen enemy, should with great persever- 
ance and expense furnish that enemy 
with an indefinite number of the most 
perfect entrenchments and barricades? 
This is what many a housekeeper—the 
commander-in-chief of the household 
forces, if she be not herself the entire 
fighting force—obstinately does. When 
she knows that dust is everywhere, that 
it is the foundation of all uncleanness, 
that if she should remove dust germs, 
bacteria and molds there would be little 
fermentation or putrefaction of her food 
supplies and no danger from the so-called 
‘filth diseases ’’—what does she'do? She 
nails over her floors rough-surfaced car- 
pets, which collect and hold large quanti- 
ties of dust, crowds her rooms with heavy, 
upholstered furniture, perhaps “tufted 
and fringed to the floor,” loads the hori- 


-zontal surfaces with bric-a-brac, hangs 


from doors and windows more heavy 
fabrics “put up to stay” and then—? 
Then, perhaps, she draws the shades, 
closes the draperies, and shuts the blinds 
that the dust may be kept out and the sun 
not fade her furnishings. 
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In a few days the room is opened. A 
musty smell greets the nostrils and dust 
is seen, though she congratulates herself 
that there is not so much as she feared 
there might be. Why? Because every- 
thing in the room is damp, the dust-plants, 
held firmly by the moist surfaces, have 
been multiplying by the thousands, the 
growing molds, though not visible, are 
giving off their characteristic odor, and so 
soon as the dust-laden fabrics are dry in- 
creased clouds of dust are raised by every 
footfall or at every movement of furni- 
ture or draperies. 

The woman who would attain most 
nearly to sanitary cleanness, which is 
health, must study in detail, first, the sci- 
ence of dust prevention and, second, the 
science of dust removal. 

Sunlight is the great disinfectant, freely 
furnished in abundance. It is the pre- 
ventive of dampness, which is a necessary 
condition for the multiplication of all 
dust germs. It is now believed, too, that 
direct sunlight may kill the disease-pro- 
ducing bacteria. Disease, then, is in- 
vited when this God-given preventive 
medicine is shut out. Faded carpets and 
furniture may follow but faded cheeks 
and fading lives will be less common 
where the interior of the house has its 
daily bath in sunlight as well as in fresh 
air. 

Smooth or polished surfaces collect less 
dust and from them it can be more easily 
and thoroughly removed. They show the 
dust and for this reason are more likely 
to be cleaned. Heavy, rough-surfaced 
fabrics not only collect and hold dust and 
are harder to clean, but from the bits of 
fiber which are continually wearing off 
they increase the dust supply. Floors of 
hard wood, if possible, rightly sawed, 
tightly laid and smoothly finished, collect 
dust only on the surface, from which it is 
easily removed; furniture without uphol- 
stery or with removable cushions often 
cleaned and purified in the open air; dra- 
peries that may be taken down with ease 
and often washed; a frugality, which is 
artistic as well as sanitary, in the number 
and decoration of ornaments and bric-a- 
brac—these are some of the prescriptions 
which the disciple of prevention may “use 
as required.” 

The problem before the thoughtful 
housemother is not how to free her house 
from dust because it looks untidy, but be- 
cause it is areal source of danger—danger 
to food supplies, causing mold, fermen- 
tation and putrefaction, danger to fur- 
nishings by inviting the attacks of hungry 
insects, danger to health from temporary 
irritations and inflammations, but most 
of all danger from specific germs taken 
into the body from dust-laden air or from 
contact with dirty fingers or dirty food. 





Training Up Givers 
BY REV. F. E. SNOW 


It is a question worth pondering 
whether the problem of keeping the mis- 
sionary offerings up to the demands of 
missionary needs will not find its solution 
in family training. 

Many years ago a little girl, twelve 
years old, went from one of the shore 
towns in Connecticut to Norwich to visit 
her grandmother and aunt. On Sunday 
notice was given from the pulpit that a 
missionary concert would be held the fol- 
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lowing week, and that a collection would 
be taken. The missionary concert was 
then a new idea and this was the first 
meeting of the kind ever held in Norwich. 
Lydia was intensely interested and re- 
ceived permission to attend. During the 
intervening days she was turning over in 
her mind the question of what she should 
give. She had two ninepence pieces. 
One she had earned and the other had 
been given her. Her mother had heard 
of some gold-eyed needles which were 
said to be very superior and had expressed 
a desire to have a paper. Lydia deter. 
mined to buy a paper of needles with one 
ninepence and to give the other to the 
missionary collection. She followed out 
her plan, cheerfully depositing the cher- 
ished ninepence in the contribution. 
When she returned to her grandmother’s 
she was asked about the meeting, and 
full of interest, the little girl gave an ani- 
mated account of it, especially of the 
collection. 

“Poor Lydia had not anything to give,” 
remarked her aunt. 

Then observing the silence and Lydia’s 
blushing face, she said, abruptly: 

“Had you?” 

So confession was made that Lydia had 
given her ninepence. 

“Why, my child,” said her grandmother, 
“the collection was not for such poor 
folks as we are to give to; that’s for the 
rich people.” 

The poor little maid was in great dis- 
tress. But upon returning home and 
telling her mother all about it she was 
comforted and reassured by having her 
mother say, ‘‘ You did just right.’ 

When Lydia was fourteen years old she 
went to a neighboring town and entered 
the employ of a milliner. She immedi- 
ately began to set aside for missions one- 
tenth of all she received, and this became 
her lifelong habit. In course of time 
the young girl married. She brought up 
a family of children, one of whom be- 
came the wife of a missionary of the 
American Board to Japan. It is a singu- 
lar coincidence that this missionary has 
been supported, for a part of his term at 
least, by the Park Church of Norwich, 
which stands very near the site of the 
building in which was held that first mis- 
sionary concert. 

The interest of the child developed into 
the lifelong interest of the woman. In 
her kitchen cupboard she kept a small 
box, which the children knew as the mis- 
sionary box. Every Sunday at the even- 
ing meal a penny was found at each place, 
and it was esteemed a special privilege 
to pass the box to collect the pennies. 
One of the memories of childhood in that 
family—tender and hallowed now that 
the saintly mother has passed within the 
veil—is of seeing her often put small 
sum3 of money in the missionary box. 
The missionary cause was thus kept be- 
fore thechildren. Missionary reading lay 
upon the table. Names of missionaries 
were familiar, and their labors were fol- 
lowed with interest. 

Does not this suggest one method of 
solving the problem of giving which con- 
fronts our churehes? Lack of knowledge 
is responsible for lack of interest in the 
missionary cause.@,.The romance and 
heroism of missions are absolutely un- 
known to the vast majority of our church 
members, They are ignorant of the very 
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names which ought to thrill every Chris- 
tian heart with inspiration to self-sacri- 
fice. No wonder they do not give! And 
this lamentable lack is the result of the 
want of family training. When fathers 
and mothers are interested in missions, 
when they talk of missionary achieve- 
ments, when they set the example of giv- 
ing regularly and systematically, when 
they invest the whole subject with the 
thought of heroism and speak of mission- 
aries as personal friends to be prayed for 
and helped, then ‘the children will receive 
the missionary impulse, be trained in the 
missionary spirit, and we shall have a 
generation of givers. 





Grace in Giving and Receiving 

This conversation in a recent book for young 
people, The Gentle Art of Pleasing, by Eliza- 
beth Glover, is worth reading at the holiday 
season : 

“Tf flattery is repulsive,” said my wife, 
“I think gifts are often much more so. 
How they in themselves, just for what 
they are in themselves, can make a giver 
agreeable I cannot understand. The sense 
of obligation is so unpleasant.” 

“There are friends between whem there 
can be no sense of obligation,” said our 
visitor. ‘I would as freely accept my 
chum’s money as my own, if I needed it, 
knowing he would as freely take mine, 
were he in need. There is no sense of 
obligation where your giver is the one 
made glad by the giving.” 

*O, if you can be sure of that!” said 
she. ‘Butif you think the giver has an 
ulterior motive, if you think he wants to 
win upon you forsome purpose, or to show 
his own generosity, or even to remind you 
adroitly of himself, or if he has a kind of 
lofty charity in desiring you to have his 
gift—I hate all that.” 

“Ah,” said I, “‘to make one’s self agree- 
able by gifts is indeed a difficult, delicate, 
painstaking thing. Giving should be the 
fine flower of love and sympathy and per- 
sonal acceptance. I suspect it grows more 
successfully in the gardens of the poor 
than of the rich. Its freshness and fra- 
grance are apt to be lost in handing it 
over fences. For, as the case is between 
our friend here and his chum, those only 
may give who stand as ready to receive. 

“But I believe we may very well pass 
by this matter of giving, as not vitally 
related to the matter of becoming socially 
agreeable. One’s mode of receiving as re- 
lated to our topic is of far more impor- 
tance than any mode of giving. I am 
sure a graceful way of receiving favors is 
one of the most winning traits in the 
world. I think when we study the social 
relations of Christ we may find this con- 
stantly illustrated. He placed himself 
freely in dependence upon those to whom 
he came to minister. He accepted the 
hospitality of publican, leper and Phari- 
see. He asked drink of the Samaritan 
woman; he accepted Mary’s anointing; he 
pleaded for watchful sympathy and com- 
panionship from John and Peter. The 
beautiful receptivity of his spirit from 
first to last opened the hearts of men to 
him, and made them willing to receive 

-from him again. I count such receptivity 
to be the finest mark of the finest natures.” 

“Ab,” said my wife, “but he was con- 
scious of so much to give in return! What 
says Emerson ?—‘The gift to be true must 
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be the flowing of the giver unto me, cor- 
respondent to my flowing unto him.’”’ 

* And it argues,” I replied, ‘‘a very low 
standard of thought and feeling when a 
man decides that because he is not rich in 
worldly goods he has nothing to give in 
return for material or other favors. Is 
a cheerful, friendly spirit nothing to our 
fellows? Is the aid of such wit or sym- 
pathy as we might show nothing?... 
If we do not know hew else to make our- 
selves agreeable where we go, let us have 
a ready receptivity for what is offered, 
whether from minds richer or less highly 
endowed. And let that receptivity be the 
sign of a treasure of kindly feeling as 
ready to flow forth in geniality as to take 
in; ready to honor the drafts made upon 
it, whoever presents them.” 





Precautions and Remedies 


To eat apples before retiring is now con- 
sidered a healthful practice. 

Nothing tarnishes silver so quickly as rub- 
ber, so one should be careful not to let rubber 
dress shields or rubber bands stray into a 
drawer with silver ornaments and toilet arti- 
cles. 

Old lace grows yellow and tender when shut 
up away from the air. If cherished pieces 
are aired in the sunshine now and then they 
will last longer and be free from a fungus 
which frequently produces dark yellow stains. 

A sanitary precaution in washing household 
linen is to soak handkerchiefs for two or three 
hours in strong salt water. If any have been 
used by a person suffering from catarrh ora 
cold they need a stronger solution than ordi- 
nary—four tablespoonfuls of salt io a quart 
of water. 

The Journal of Hygiene, in an article giving 
remedies for sleeplessness, says: ‘* The read- 
ing of brief poems or comforting passages of 
Scripture, or moral and inspiring sayings of 
the sages, which lift the mind and heart out 
of a world of care and sorrow into a realm of 
peace and joy, are means of bringing sweet 
and refreshing sleep too often neglected.”’ 

It is a mistake to stop a sneeze, from a hy- 
gienic standpoint. By this means nature tries 
to drive away an irritation to the mucous 
membrane by expelling a strong current of 
air through the nostrils. The process is ac- 
companied by an increased secretion from the 
nasal mucous membrane and this often washes 
away injurious microbes. It is even said that 
if one who feels a cold coming can be induced 
to sneeze five or six times, there is a good 
chance the threatened cold will be blown 
away. 

A prominent choirmaster in Baltimore says 
the method of teaching music in the public 
schools is calculated to have an injurious 
effect upon the children. The school teachers 
require the pupils to sing loudly. It is 
claimed that the school exercise is regarded 
more as a relaxation than as a serious occupa- 
tion, and the children, instead of being taught 
to use voice and ear properly, are permitted 
or required to shout in unison some popular 
tune. The choirmaster’s remedy is to require 
pupils to sing softly all the time. 


In the lectures given to the Red Cross nurses 
one of the points insisted upon in taking care 
of the sick was that the nurse must not sit 
down in the sickrgom of a patient suffering 
from a contagious disease, since the system 
when in a state of relaxation is least able to re- 
sist contagion. Another precaution was that 
nothing should be eaten in a sickroom by the 
attendant, nor should she sleep there. ‘These 
suggestions are as applicable in case of sick- 
ness at home as in a military hospita]. The 
home nurse often fails to appreciate the im- 
portance of taking care of herself as well as 
her patient, 
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My presence shall go with thee and I 
will give thee rest. 

Testing the yeirs by God’s measure- 
ment we find that not so much their num- 
ber as their meaning counts. The year 
of Calvary outweighed a thousand years 
of strife and darkness. A year of self- 
surrender will bring Jarger blessings than 
fourscore years of selfishness. 





A Christlike character will 
Christlike place and peace. 


have a 





We pause beside this door— 
Thy year, O God, how shall we enter in? 
How shall we thence thy hidden treasures 
win? 
Shall we return in beggary as before, 
When thou art near at hand with infinite 
wealth, 
Wisdom and heavenly health ? 
—L. Larcom. 





Everything points to the necessity of 
toil, of patience, of endurance now. 
Everything points to the eternal weight 
of glory in the time to come. 





The best days of our life are seldom 
chronicled. They are days of quiet spent 
with friends in the still sense of the pres- 
ence of God. They are days of labor, 
when the hope of future attainment 
shines before us and our soul is glad in 
its appointed work. Great days of rec- 
ognition and accomplishment bring their 
own disappointments. They are full of 
sad memories and of the sense of bet'er 
uses that we might have made of our life 
opportunity. We think of those whose 
presence would have made recognition 
doubly sweet. We see a larger wraith of 
lost ideals behind the solid form of our 
success. But in the quiet days the love 
of God and man, the joy of effort and the 
radiance of hope lead us to that forget- 
ting of the ciaims of self which is the 
truest happiness. 





Many of our cares are but a morbid 
way of looking at our privileges.—Sir 
Walter Scott. 





It fortifies my soul to know 

That, though I perish, truth is so: 

That, howsoe’er I stray and range, 

Whate’er I do, thou dost not change. 

I steadier step when I recall 

That, if I slip, thou dost not fall. 
—Arthur Hugh Clough. 





Great and marvelous are tbp works, 
Lord God Almigbty; just and true are 
tby ways, thou ting of saints. The 
years are full of thy goodness and the 
eattb declares thy praise. All the days 
of this ended year thou bast sustained 
us and itis by faitb in thine abiding love 
tbat we look forward witbout anzious 
care. While tby power controls tbe 
world thy cbildren are secure and when 
the age of this world passes by it {s in 
thee we live forevermore. Tbou art 
from everlasting and tby years sball 
bave noend. Pardon our transgressions 
and neglects in the changing seasons 
whicb bave brougbt us througb anotber 
pear of our Lord $esus Christ; and for 
bis sake grant us strengtb for new ens 
deavor and final triumpb over sin. Bnd 
we sball rest in thee witb grateful love 
and adoration evermore. Amen! 
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Tangles 
104. NEW CENTURY’S DAY 

An effort to reform the calendar was made 
by the French republic in 1793. The year 
was divided into 12 months of 30 days each, 
with 5 supplementary days at the end of the 
year which were to be celebrated .as festivals. 
The month was divided into three decades of 
10 days each, and the tenth day was set apart 
as a day of rest. The day was also divided 
by a decimal system. Every fourth year was 
to have a supplementary day, to be called 
**Revolution Day’; and a period of four 
years was to be called a Franciade. The 
scheme was abolished and the Gregorian cal- 
endar restored by Napoleon on Jan. 1, 1806. 

The French determination of the number 
of days in a year may be stated as follows: 
Every year the number of which is divisible 
by 4 is a leap year, excepting the last year of 
each century which is a leap year only when 
the number of the century is divisible by 4; 
but 4,000, and its multiples 8,000, 12,000, ete., 
are common years. 

1. What would be the average length of a 
year according to this system ? 

2. Inthe ordinary Gregorian calendar when 
will the first day of a century be coincident 
with the first day of a week? F. L. 8. 


105. PORTALS 
To Be Opened 
1. Through what portal pa’s the people 
When they gather in great crowds? 
2. And through which seek men for cleansing 
{n the midst of smoky clouds? 
8. Through which must a representative 
* Pass on to reach his goal? 
4. By which, when counting up the parts, 
Can you declare the whole? 
5. When a conqueror subdues a land, 
What portal passes he? 
6. And through which pass those who seek to 
soothe 
Man’s pain and misery? 
7. Ah, if you would the ocean sail 
This portal you must pass. 
8. And punishment severe meets those 
Who go through this, alas! 
9. Behold, a great ambassador 
Beneath this one comes in! 
10. And through this one we go to law, 
And hopa our case to win. 
11. Full many asking questions 
Through this portal knowledge gain. 
12. And claiming much you pass through this; 
Your rights you must maintain! 
13. To fertilize a sterile land, 
Through this one it must go. 
14. And ere your fortune pass through this 
In death you must lie low. 
JENNIE SHUTE. 


106. DIAMOND ESSAY 
(Definitions of words forming a diamond are 
emphasized and given in proper order). 

FIFTY or more PENDANT and ROUNDED 
PROJECTIONS OR DIVISIONS OF 
LEAVES may be found in any forest. Each 
one is not only LIKE A LOBULE, but actu- 
ally is one because the leaves are MADE UP 
OF, ORDIVIDED INTO, LOBULES. Noth- 
ing like them is found on THE COVERINGS 
OR COATS OF MAMMALS, WHETHER OF 
WOOL, FUR OR HAIR, though many a mam- 
mal, in some measure, SATISFIES its appe- 
tite on such leaves; but that is A POINT 
scarcely worth FIVE HUNDRED seconds of 
consideration. £5. 


107. CHARADE 
(Partly phonetic.) 
The plowman sharply calls out, “ FIRST!” 
The LAST the poet sweetly sings; 
The WHOLE displays, when open burst, 
Bright jewels, fit for crown of kings. 
NILLOR. 


108. PREFIXES 
1. Prefix fifty to a man of long ago, and find 
an identifying slip of paper or other material. 
2. To a conjunction and find earth. 3. Toa 
boat and finda bird. 4. To a tree and find a 


* blessed aroma of friendship! 
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whip. 5. To frozen water and find small ani- 
mals. H. C. H. 


ANSWERS 

99. A dragon fly; a dragon-fly; a drag on (a) fly 
(two vehicles in common use in England). 

100. Sevres, serves, severs, verses. 

101. 1. Phillips Brooks. 2. Frances E. Willard. 
3. Richard Pearson Hobson, 4. Ian Maclaren. 
5. Frances Ridley Havergal. 6. Helen Gould. 7. 
Joha G. Whittier. 8. Kate Douglas Wiggin. .9- 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 10. Paul Laurence 
Dunbar. 

102. 1. Bud (Bee-U Dee). 

103. Persecution. 


2. Co-nun-drum. 


TANGLE SOLVING. 


Of about seventy-five solvers of No. 98, more than 
a fourth correctly named the entire dozen flowers, 
but very few succeeded in giving as many as half of 
the poets. The list of flowers decided to be best in 
all respects is that of Edna P. Todd, Brookline, 
Mass., to whom is awarded the first prize. Only 
one competitor succeeded in naming as many as 
eleven of the poets, and this entitles Margaret C, 
Rankin, Peekskill, N. Y., to the second award. 
The omission of one star in the blank for the first 
flower name was noticed by many, although it gave 
very little trouble. 

Solvers of other recent tangles were: Abbie A. 
Tidd, Westboro, Mass., 95, 97; N. L., Newton, 
Mass., 94, 95. 

The author’s answer to the second part of 97 is 
challenged by Charles Jacobus, who contends that 
no layer can possibly contain more than 64 balls, 
and that the alternating layer can have but 49! 
He adds, ‘“‘ There is more in it than appears on the 
surface,” which is doubtless very true. What has 
B. to say? 


The Small Obligations of 
Friendship 


I wonder if the majority of people real- 
ize the full necessity of meeting obliga- 
tions to friends. Those of us who gladly 
break our costly boxes, giving our all in 
some supreme moment of adoration, ma 
be great sinners when we meet the small 
demands of friendship. Do we compre- 
hend the need of the steady purpose to 
show the one for whom we have a real re- 
gard that she is not forgotten ? 

Perhaps the greatest danger in neglect 
is related to those who are far away, be- 
yond the reach of our voice or sight of our 
eyes. A little lapse, if they were close at 
hand, might be explained and the shadow 
that flitted above the relationship dis- 
pelled by a look of love; but distance bars 
out these signs, and so, for the friend who 
must depend upon the letter for commu- 
nication, there needs to be a careful pur- 
pose and a steady loyalty to fulfill the 
obligations of correspondence. It hap- 
pens often that one of the two friends is 
more happily situated and more favorably 
conditioned with respect to general social 
life than the other. It is sometimes the 
case, too, that the one with the greater 
social opportunities finds herself pressed 
by numerous duties, and naturally, she 
seeks excuse for little neglects in this 
fact. 
Let this one, however, try to realize 
the situation of the one at the other end 
of the line who waits and trusts, but who 
at length, as the weeks pass, finds her 
heart sick through hope deferred. It is 
not necessary that full sheets with re- 
crossed pages should be sent. A few 
lines penned frequently might hold the 
reassuring message. he letter would 
cost little to the writer, and would save 
the aroma of the friendship. 

But we say if love is worthy its name 
it will trust on and always. Yes, it will; 
but does there not come a time when the 
weakening effects of neglect force away 
the barriers that love has built against 
the tide of loss? There comes an hour 
when self-respect, too, clamors for its 
rights, and insists that the one-sided 
relationship is essentially lost. Ah, the 
This is 
what sweetens life, giving to the weary 
heart new strength, offering inspiration, 
helping almost to create power in serv- 
ice. To some of us the friend is lost 
when this is scattered.—Harper’s Bazar, 
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The Conversation Corner 


EAR CORNERERS: We have 
been touring about in New Eng- 
land for a month; let us now “go 

West” and interview a few of our mem- 
bers there, as we chance to find them. In 
my boyhood ‘York State” was a long 
way ‘‘West’”’ and a man who had been as 
far as Buffalo, especially if he had trav- 
eled over the Erie Canal, had a tale to tell 
worth hearing. But now nothing this 
side of Ohio can be called in the ‘ West,” 
and that State, at the beginning of the cen- 
tury (a little before my boyhood), was a 
part of the “‘ Northwest Territory.” 


ASHTABULA, O. 
Mr. Martin: I was going to write a few 
days ago but Idid not. I have no dogs or cats 
like some of the children have. There is one 
thing I have that is nicer than any animals. 
Can you think what it is? Well, I will tell 
you anyway. It is a baby brother. I go to 
school every day. [take musiclessons. I am 
nine years old. I will soon be ten years old. 
[ like the Conversation Corner very much. I 
like to read the letters that the children write. 

ELEANOR H. 


So do I—and I read more of their letters 
than you do, for the Corner is not big 
enough to print half, nor a quarter, nor 
half a quarter of them! Of course a baby 
is better than a kitty, but both are good; 
I stopped my Corner just now to get a 
snap shot of one of each playing at my 
desk! Eleanor lives in that historic 
‘Western Reserve,” which began to be 
settled a hundred years ago, and which 
has done so much for the country. We 
“old folks” remember a famous anti- 
slavery congressman who used to be called 
“Old Ashtabula’”’—do you know his real 
name? And can you tell how many 
presidents we have had from Ohio? 
(They have all been good ones too!) 


MALTA, ILL. 

Dear Mr. Martin: lam eleven years old and 
wish to become a member of your Corner. I 
enjoy reading your letters very much. We 
live onafarm about two miles from a town. 
My mother and I took a beautiful trip to the 
East this summer to celebrate my grand- 
father’s one hundredth birthday. (I think he 
is your oldest Cornerer.) The section of the 


country where we live is prairie, so when we. 


started on our trip I had never seen a hill or 
mountain, but I enjoyed the charming scen- 
ery and wish I could have some mountains 
near my home. [ hope the next time I go 
East I shall go to Boston so as to see the build- 
ing where The Congregationalist is printed. 
Mary D. 


Of course you must come to Boston ; 
you have not really “done” the East 
until you have seen the Old South, Fan- 
euil Hall, the Subway and the new Con- 
gregational House ! I am glad your grand- 
father is a century old—he ought to be 
able to answer some of our “Old Folks’ ”’ 


questions. 
CoLoRADO SPRINGS, CoOL. 
Dear Mr. Martin: I would like very much 
to bea Cornerer. My father is a missionary 
in India. We have just made the voyage from 
Bombay to San Francisco. It took six weeks 
and four days. At Colombo, Singapore and 
Honolulu, the boys dived for money just as 
they do at Aden. We saw three American 
men-of-war at Hong-Kong, and at Honolulu 
the Philadelphia was lying in the harbor. I 
would like to exchange Indian native States 
and Indian stamps for Confederate and New- 
foundland stamps. I am eleven years old and 
am in the fifth grade. SAMUEL B, F. 


Yes, it is plain enough that he is a mis- 


sionary boy, for he has the exact name of 
his grandfather, the veteran Maratha 
missionary, who diedlastsummer. When 
I sent him his certificate and asked him 
about the meaning of “Tejon” Street, 
whether he had a kodak and whether he 
knew certain children in Colorado Springs, 
he wrote promptly back: 


2106 NortH TEJON St. 
My Dear Mr. Martin: Thank you very 
much for your letter and certificate. I never 
saw a certificate like that before. “Tejon” 
is Spanish and means badger. I know both 
of those G. children, and Richards’s birthday is 
only two days after mine. I own no kodak 
myself, but a lady on the steamer Gaelic in 
which we crossed the Pacific took a picture of 
Ruth, my six-years old sister, with four little 
kitties. They belonged to a fireman. The 
doll in the picture a gentleman gave to Ruth 
at Nagasaki, Japan. Can my brother Allan 
be admitted into the Corner? He is nine 

years old and wants tobelong. SAMUEL F. 


Your brother Allan and your sister 
Ruth are welcome to the Corner, as well 
as yourself. A few minutes after I re- 





ceived the picture I ran across three boys 
from Japan in the Congregational Library 
and showed it to them. They instantly 
said, ‘“‘There is a Japanese doll,” and told 
me something about them. AsI knew I 
should forget it, I asked them to write it 
down, and this is what the oldest one 
sent me. 
AUBURNDALE, MAss, 

Dear Mr. Martin: ... We are very glad 
to be members of the Corner. You asked me 
to tell you something about Japanese dolls 
and so I will. They are made of paper and 
then are covered with a thin coat of a kind of 
plaster. Before a doll manufactory there will 
sometimes be a great heap of arms, another of 
legs and still another of heads. The latter 
are all grinning away as if they enjoyed being 
there without their bodies. The hair on the 
doll’s head is fixed in a circle on top, and this 
is the way a good many Japanese children 
wear their hair, most of the head being shaved. 
Sometimes, instead of the ring on top of the 
head, there will be little patches of hair left 
on each side. Papa once saw a boy with his 
hair cut in the shape of a turtle. We all 
crossed the Pacific nine years ago on the 
Gaelic, the same steamer on which this pic- 
ture was taken. The wind blewso hard while 
we were on it that we thought more of gales 
than Gaelic. GEORGE C. 


The net result of this correspondence is 
the addition of six new missionary chil- 
dren to our Corner list, besides the pretty 
picture. Now we must stop, although not 
half way to the real West. Christmas is 
through, but here is a Happy New Year 


to you all! 
Mx. Maes 


Corner Scrap-Book 


FOR THE OLD FOLKS 


There has been lying on my desk or in the 
Cabinet for over two years a curious relic of 
the past, which a Vermont minister thought 
our Old Folks would like to know about. (He 
said I could return it at my leisure—and I am 
going to return it now!) It is a wooden pitch- 
pipe, six inches long, two inches wide, one 
inch thick, with a stopper which pulls out. 
On this are inscribed the letters of the scale, 
C, D, E, ete., so that when the “ whistle” at 
the other end of the instrument was blown the 
singers would have the pitch. This one was 
made by the ingenious minister in exact imi- 
tation of the ancient pitch-pipe used at the 
beginning of the century in Waitsfield, Vt., 
“*by Mr. Daniel Wilder, who came from Deer- 
field, Mass.’”’ Atthe centennial of that church 
the original instrument “ with all its seven 
tones’? was used in connection with one of 
the hymns—according to Rev. P. B. Fisk’s 
Historical Discourse which can de seen in the 
Congregational Library. 

This book-title reminds me of a letter which 
has been on my table nearly as long as the 
pitch-pipe, an extract from which will come 
home to the hearts of many. 


. » « Most of the hymns are as clear in my 
mind now as ever, but this one, which you 
supplied for me, dated back to my mother’s 
girlhoed, but had in part slipped into some 
unforgotten corner. ... I cherish the mem- 
ory of long, long ago when my. little sister 
and I with the dearest mother in all the 
world used to ‘‘make a procession of our- 
selves’ and march through the large rooms 
and halls of the old home, full of doors that 
opened anywhere into everywhere, repeating 
Bible verses and hymns, ’T was always when 
the Sabbath was ending that we did this, 
while the sunset glory burned and glowed 
through the western windows and faded into 
the soft gray of the evening leaving us happy 
and quieted, very sure that Sunday was the 
best day of all the week. A Puritan Sabbath 
it may be—as befitted the family of an ortho- 
dox deacon—but a glad remembrance to have 
and to hold forever. H. A. H. 


A lady in Kansas sends the poem asked for 
by the lady in Martha’s Vineyard in this col- 
umn, Oct. 20, being the one she learned in 
England when a girl. It is entitled, A Child’s 
Dream, and begins: 

O mother, mother, such a dream 
As I have had tonight. 

A lady in Vermont sends the poem asked 
for some months ago, beginning: 

The morning sun shone bright and fair, 
On Abraham’s tent it gayly shone. 

... My “Aunt Mary” taught it me when I 
was a child and [ have repeated it many times 
to my children. I have often wondered about 


their origin, as I never saw them in print. 
M. W. B. 


There are sixteen verses, the last one being: 


Ages on ages rolled away, 

At length the hour appointed came, 
And on the mount of Calvary 

God did indeed provide a lamb. 


Who was it that wished the verses? 


SPRINGFIELD, MAS8s, 
Can any of your readers supply the seven 
verses of an old hymn, written, I think, about 
1820, called “ Joseph and his brethren” ? 
When Joseph his brethren beheld, 
Afflicted and trembling with fear, 
His heart with compassion was filled, 
From weeping he could not forbear. 


It is desired for anelderly invalid. A. LL.B. 

I have other questions and answers for this 
column, but I once more urge correspondents 
to give their names and addresses, so that 
their letters can be printed or answered. 


LA. In 
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What to Do with Money 


The Congregationalist has offered prizes 
for the two best answers to the question, 
If you had a hundred dollars to give away 
in 1899, how would you distribute it and 
why? 

Not long ago Dr. D. K. Pearsons of 
Chicago addressed the Civic Philanthropic 
Conference at Battle Creek, Mich., on the 
subject which is the title of this article. 
His gifts have passed the million mark 
and what he said would help any one to 
understand the satisfaction to be found 
in wise giving of any amount of money. 
Perhaps the most interesting fact in the 
history of his generous distribution of 
large sums for educational institutions is 
this, that nis impulse for giving was first 
aroused by a woman who had very little 
money, though she had a great heart. Dr. 
Pearsons declares that Mary Lyon taught 
him how to give. When he knew her he 
was a country doctor, with little prospect 
of ever being able to be a great benefactor. 
Yet her unconscious influence over him 
has resulted in laying solid foundations 
for institutions of whose existence she 
never dreamed. 

In the address above referred to Dr. 
Pearsons spoke of the two theological 
seminaries, the Y. M. C. A., the City Mis- 
sionary Society and the hospital which he 
has helped in Chicago. Then he described 
his work for the various colleges which 
owe so much to him—Olivet, Beloit, Colo- 
rado, Drury, Pacific, Whitman and others. 
He closed his address with this tribute to 
Mary Lyon and Mt. Holyoke College: 


This last century never produced another 
woman like Mary Lyon. Miss Willard was 
good, but Mary Lyon stood far above them all. 
What did she want? She wanted an institu- 
tion where the daughters of peor men could 
get an education on a very small amount of 
money. She went on to work. She begged 
the lumber and the brick. She went among 
the farmers. I was practicing medicine within 
five miles of her, and [ used to meet her in her 
travels around, and sometimes she was dis- 
heartened, and although I was poor as Job’s 
turkey then, I said to myself: “If I ever get 
anything ahead in the world, the first thing I 
will take up will be such work as Mary Lyon 
is taking up.”’ 

Mary Lyon was very kind to me. There 
were a good many Vermont girls at that 
school, and I used to go up there to console 
the girls for their absence from their native 
mountains, and she used to let me in every 
time, and I prized her very highly. She is 
dead, but the college she founded lives. They 
were without any endowment four years ago, 
and I wrote them and said: “I will give you 
$50,000 if you will raise $150,000,” and they 
went to work and got half of it. Two years 
ago last September that building that Mary 
Lyon built to accommodate 400 girls took fire 
and burned up, turning 400 girls into the 
street. Now, out of that 400 girls only five of 
them went home. The farmers and the people 
there said: ‘‘ We will take care of you,” and 
they did take care of them and they kept the 
school intact. That building was consumed 


and while its embers were still red hot I tel- | 


egraphed to Williston: ‘$50,000 to build up 
Mt. Holyoke.” What aturn that was! They 
had sunk into despair and despondency, and 
all at once light flashed upon them. That wae 
the old institution founded by Mary Lyon, 
and it has risen again. Now Holyoke has 
five of the finest dormitories in the country, 
and the most magnificent administration build- 
ing fora memorial of Mary Lyon—the finest 
in the country—and I got a letter today from 
the treasurer, saying: ‘We are now going to 
have, in addition to the building, a new gym- 
nasium.’’ They also have received the $150,000, 
and that completed the endowment. 

I have now tried to illustrate my subject: 
‘* What to do with money.” «I have'given you 
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afew pages of personal history to show you 
what one man of long experience believes is 
the right way touse money. I have faith in 
this method of doing good. I shall continue 
to prove my faith by my works. I hope many 
will do likewise, 





Mormon Missionaries to New 
England 


BY REV. ALBERT W. HITCHCOCK, NEW- 
BURYPORT 


An interesting, almost startling, propaganda 
is now in progress in eastern Massachusetts, 
having its center at Ipswich. A band of Mor- 
mon missionaries are making a thorough can. 
vass from house to house, seeking those whom 
they can induce to adopt the faith which they 
offer. They are sober, quiet men and ask per- 
mission to leave a religious tract wherever 
they call. They work upon the quieter streets. 
rather than along the main thoroughfares, and 
the tract which they leave does not give any 
suggestion of evil to the casual reader. It 
makes a general statement of the peculiar doc 
trines of the Mormons, with all the illegal and 
corrupt requirements carefully omitted, but a 
careful reading discloses the tyranny of their 
organization and the theological straitness of 
their very narrow creed. The Bible is de- 
clared to be the word of God, ‘‘as far as it is 
correctly translated, and the Book of Mormon 
is alsothe word of God.’”’ Zion is to be re- 
stored, but on this continent. The Mormon is 
said to believe in being subject to kings, pres 
idents, rulers and magistrates, in obeying and 
sustaining the law, yet even now a newly 
clected representative to Congress from Utah 
is being challenged as a lawbreaker through 
open polygamy. 

These people believe in the exclusive infalli- 
bility of their church, for baptism by their 
ministry is effectual, if followed by laying on 
of hands of an elder, but ministered by any 
other these rites are inoperative. Moreover, 
baptism must be by immersion only. Without 
it no man can gain salvation, but with it and 
the subsequent laying on of hands any one is 
saved. These are the topmost steps in the 
ladder of their faith. 

The good and the bad, the common and the 
particular, are so blended in their tract that 
those upon whom these “ missionaries ’’ work 
cannot distinguish between them. It is not 
altogether surprising that these plausible men 
have gathered to themselves some converts 
here and there among discontented and igno 
rant persons. Those who read the papers are 
not in much danger of falling in love with 
Mormonism. Its history is not yet so old as 
to be forgotten—their book of Mormon, a 
forgery, begotten of ambition and hocus-pocus, 
their founders men of gross immorality, their 
history stained with blood of innocence, their 
conduct, with reference to the laws of God and 
ef our country, scandalous from the beginning 
until now, and their own more intelligent 
youth turning against the huge political ma- 
chine into which this ‘‘church” has been 
transformed. Freedom to worship God ac- 
cording to one’s own conscience is one of their 
professed tenets, and a fundamental provisio 
of the lind, but when beneath that shield lurk~ 
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eee What is Vitos? 


Pillsbury’s Vitos, the ideal 
wheat food for breakfast, 
is the choicest product of 
carefully selected North- [ 
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an enemy of law and order it is time that the 
wgis be snatched from those particular hands 
as a protection undeserved and misused. 

The spread of Mormonism in the West is not 
a pleasant sight for lovers of our country, for 
sooner or later the Government will have to 
face and grapple with it, at Washington or at 
closer range, as an enemy of our institutions. 
That recruits for this one of the worst of our 
political foes should be made in New England 
seems preposterous, and deserves serious con- 
sideration. 

















of always having beautiful Silver- 
ware is in the use of proper material 
for cleaning. Even the most incom- 
petent person has the secret when 


using 5 : 
LEC ET LICON 


Nearly a million housewives—con- 
stant users—know this secret. Great 
brillianicy, easily and quick.y obtain- 
ed, without wearing or seratch- 
ing. That's the secret, and it 15 
found only in Execrro-Si1icon. 
Box, panos g Its. in stamps. 
rial quantity for the asking. 
The Electro Silicon Co., 30 Cliff Street, New York. 
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LITERATURE 
BOOK REVIEWS 


TWO MORE WORKS ON SOCIALISM 


Messrs. H. S, Stone & Co, have published 
The New Economy [$1.25], by Laurence Gron- 
lund, in which he offers a possible solution 
of the social problems. His earlier volume, 
The Co-operative Commonwealth, has made 
him favorably known to students of social 
questions as a temperate, candid thinker and 
a careful, although somewhat enthusiastic, 
writer. The present volume will confirm 
their impression both of his ability and spirit. 
He is an advocate of collectivism, rather than 
co-operation, and the foe of competition. He 
holds industrial democracy to be inevitable 
and also to be a most noble ideal, and, after 
urging these points in the earlier part of the 
book, he devotes the bulk of it to practi- 
cal statesmanship and unfolds suggestions 
whereby the progress of society toward the 
desired goal may be accomplished. He be- 
lieves thoroughly in gradual and peaceful 
evolution, criticises the trades unions and 
laboring classes for shortsightedness and sel- 
fishness and, in general, holds an even and 
impartial course, whiie he keeps his eye fixed 
on the goal which to him is so dear. 

He recommends state aid for employed as 
well as for unemployed labor, of course under 
different conditions. Municipal control of 
many more enterprises than we now subject 
to it he favors, and he would have the state 
control the liquor traffic, mines and telegraphs 
and operate banks of deposit and banks of 
loan, while he believes in national control of 
fares and freight rates as well as that agri- 
culture and education might be so handled by 
the people as a whole that most existing de- 
fects and difficulties might be obviated. He 
is not beguiled by the delusions of the late 
Mr. Bellamy, and, whether all of his ideas be 
practicable or not, some of them undoubtedly 
are. Indeed, in the department of munici- 
pal control, for example, Glasgow and other 
foreign cities already have triumphantly vin- 
dicated his claims, and the only wonder is 
that the shrewdness upon which we Ameri- 
cans are wont to congratulate ourselves has 
not already influenced us to follow the ad- 
mirable foreign example which is thus being 
set us. Mr. Gronlund’s spirit is so good-na- 
tured, even when he is most severe in his ad- 
verse criticism, that nobody possibly can take 
offense, and we regard his book as really val- 
uable in more than one line of suggestion. 

The other volume is by Rev. Dr. G. C. 
Lorimer, and is called Christianity and the 
Social State [Am. Bapt. Pub. Society. $2.00]. 
If it were half as large it would be twice as 
effective. Dr. Lorimer does not need to bol- 
ster his positions by such multitudinous cita- 
tions. The mere list of the authors quoted by 
him fills about five double column pages of 
his index. Moreover, his own work needs 
sharp condensation. People cannot be ex- 
pected to read a volume of nearly 500 pages 
when the substance can be had in half the 
space from other sources. Dr. Lorimer is 
primarily a rhetorician, and whatever he 
writes inevitably takes the form of a public 
address. Probably much of ‘this material has 
been used thus, which is no reason why it 
should not be printed in this form, but ac- 
counts for its style. There is too much good 
thought in the book not to make the busy 
reader regret the necessity of reading so long 
in order to get at it. 

The subject is taken up peculiarly. The 
first chapter is called a Gospel According to 
Zola, which is a justification of religion 
against the charge that certain modern social 
conditions are due to Christianity. Then the 
doctrine of social reform and kindred topics 
are discussed, conservation of the individual 
as a feature of the times and the value and 
the perils of individualism being emphasized. 
The socialistic scheme of salvation is set 
aside as insufficient and mischievous, but an 
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ideal socialism, where fraternalism shall 
rule, is held up as a model. There are chap. 
ters on Corporations and Co-operation, Time 
and Taxes, The Passing of the War God, and 
several upon the importance of total absti- 
nence and prohibition. That so much space 
should be given to this part of the subject is 
a mistake. The mischievousness of the drink 
traffic is not to be belittled, but the author 
has given it excessive amount of space with- 
out adding much to what has been often said 
before in regard to it. 

In general the book is stimulating and 
interesting rather than instructive. It is a 
vigorous presentation of certain aspects of 
the subject which present themselves to the 
author’s mind as significant, but which often 
have been discussed by others. Yet not every 
one can add new materia! to the treatment of 
such a theme, and he is fortunate who can en- 
force familiar truths once more in an impress- 
ive manner. Dr. Lorimer will find many sat- 
isfied readers, and his book will exert a whole- 
some and considerable influence. 

RELIGIOUS 


The second volume of the series called ‘Ten 
Epochs in Church History is The Post Apos- 
tolic Age (Chas. Scribner’s Sons. $2.00], by 
Dr. Lucius Waterman. Bishop Potter of New 
York has furnished an introduction. The 
chief difficulties to be overcome in writing 
such a work are, first, that of digesting and 
arranging the great mass of material into 
proper form and with scholarly discrimina- 
tion, and, secondly, that of shaping it into a 
narrative sufficiently popular in character to 
be welcomed by the world of readers. Dr. 
Waterman has overcome both of these diffi- 
culties successfully. The book, of course, con- 
tains little or nothing which has not been fre- 
quently given to the world, but he has so mas- 
tered it, so handled his theme, that his volume 
makes available for ordinary readers that 
which too often has been, or has been sup- 
posed to be, suitable only for the study of 
specialists. And he has told the story ina 
clear and easily intelligible manner and with 
such a recollection of the reader—as though 
the latter were present before him—as to give 
to the narrative something of the character of 
a direct address. It will prove valuable, both 
for study and for reference, and there is a con- 
siderable and growing class of persons who 
will enjoy the mere reading. 

The Story of Religions [M. F. Mansfield. 75 
cents], by Rev. E. B. Price, is a brief outline 
bringing into prominence the leading princi- 
ples underlying the world’s great religions 
and showing their origin and development. It 
isa book of facts rather than of inferences 
and avoids controversy and dogmatism, and is 
a useful handbook. Some forms of religious 
belief, however, seem to be discussed solely 
with reference to their existence and develop- 
ment in England, even when they have a large 
following elsewhere in the world. 

The Life and Teachings of Jesus Christ 
[Doubleday & McClure Co. $1.00], to which 
Dean Farrar has supplied the introduction, is 
a biography of our Lord consisting wholly of 
extracts from the four gospels, which are col- 
lated and arranged so as to form a continuous 
record. Different kinds of type indicate the 
changes from one source to another, and there 
are a number of excellent illustrations based 
upon photographs. The work has been done 
in substance before, but has both interest and 
value as affording to the reader an opportu- 
nity to use the gospel narratives in a way not 
so easily managed for himself. 

Rev. A. L. Gridley, in Jesus Only [F. H. 
Revell Co.], has written a series of religious 
essays, one of which, at least, if. not more, 
has done service asasermon. It is devotional 
in character but more than a merely devo- 
tional book. It is thoughtful, devout and 
practically helpful and makes its various 
points impressively. 

Dr. A. T. Pierson has embodied the results 
of his studies of the Epistles in a little volume 
called In Christ Jesus, or The Sphere of the 
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Believer’s Life [Funk & Wagnalls. 60 cents]. 
It is a help to the devotional life and some- 
thing more. It emphasizes justification, sanc- 
tification, fellowship with God, exaltation, 
compensation for suffering, identification with 
Christ and the final glorification of the be- 
liever. 

A revised edition of The Prince of Peace 
{Lothrop Pablishing Co. $1.50], by Pansy, is 
issued. Itappeared first eight years ago and is 
a life of Christ written in a popular style and 
with abundant illustrations, yet with never 
failing reverence and with the constant aim to 
make the example and teachings of Jesus im- 
pressive and fruitful in daily life. it has 
many points of excellence and young people 
will enjoy it. 

Dr. Saleni Armstrong-Hopkins, formerly in 
charge of the Women’s Hospital of Hyderabad, 
Singh, is the author of Within the Purdah 
{Eaton & Mains. $1.25) and of In the Zenanu 
Homes of Indian Princes and of Heroes and 
Heroines of Zion, which ar3 published in one 
volume. They contain significant pictures of 
missionary experiences, and of the needs of 
the natives, and have the interest of personal 
observation and knowledge. The book is il- 
lustrated and will help to promote the mis- 
sionary spirit. 

The First Congregational Church in Wind- 
sor, Vt., is the subject of a history written by 
Dr. E. H. Byington, one of its former pastors. 
Valuable statistics bearing upon the subject, 
collected by Mr. G. A. Davis, are included. It 
is a brief but useful narrative of the 130 
years of the history of the church, one of the 
strong churches of Vermont, and it is illus- 
trated with a view of the church edifice and por- 
traits of the pastors and some leading members. 

Messrs. Eaton & Mains have published a 
tiny tasteful pamphlet, The Golden Text Book 
[30 cents per dozen], containing the golden 
texts of the International Sunday School Les 
sons for the next year. 

WARS AND SOLDIERS 


The late Charles A. Dana, who was Aasist- 
ant Secretary of War from 1863 to 1865, wrote 
out his Recollections of the War [D. Appleton 
Co. $2.00]. They were published in large 
part serially in McClure’s Magazine during 
the last year. They possess great value be. 
cause of Mr. Dana’s pre-eminent abilities as 
ar observer and particularly because of his 
exceptional training, his unique official posi. 
tion for a time in the army at the front and his 
subsequent connection with the War Depart- 
ment. He was well acquainted with most of 
the leading men in our public life and in the 
army at that time, and possessed exceptional 
opportunities of knowing what they were 
doing and why they did it. His volume of 
recollections is of thrilling interest and of the 
largest historic value, and its interest and im- 
portance will continue throughout the future. 
It is fortunate that before he died he was pre- 
vailed upon to put his reminiscences upon 
record, and that they have been given to the 
world in this form. No one who has read any 
portion of them in McClure’s Magazine will 
have failed to understand the significance of 
the book. « 

The late war with Spain has been described 
from the point of view of many a different 
correspondent and observer, but we recall no 
narrative hitherto from the pen of a profes- 
sional photographer. Mr. J. C. Hemment, 
however, author of Cannon and Camera |D. 
Appleton & Co. $2.00], was an authorized 
and official photographer at the front through- 
out the war, and, having also had ten years 
experience in the New York State militia, was 
qualified to look at all which he saw from the 
military as truly as from the artistic point of 
view. He describes his manifold experiences 
with much force and success in this volume, 
which is illustrated by scores of photographs 
selected from his collection. They are choice 
examples of the photographers art and his 
book is an unaffected and unprejudiced state- 
ment. He expresses frankly his hearty sym- 
pathy with those who condemn the inefficiency 
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andj incapacity of General Shafter and who 
criticise the War Department severely. His 
statements of fact do contradict, in some re- 
spects, those made by several other narrators, 
but on essential points they harmonize with 
the latter, and there is a simplicity and art- 
lessness about his story which relieves it of 
all appearance of trying to make its impres- 
sion except by telling the plain truth. 

Mr. W. K. Rose, special war correspondent 
for Reuter’s agency in the Greco-Turkish 
war, has written an account of the conflict 
quite as vivid as any which has appeared of 
our own struggle with Spain. It is called 
With the Greeks in Thessaly [L. C. Page & Co. 
$1.25}. It is based upon the dispatches which 
he sent home and other notes which he made 
on the spot, and it gives the story of the cam- 
paign as he saw it in a picturesque and inter- 
esting nanner. The author was with the 
Greeks, and apparently they made a much 
stronger impression of valorous and orderly 
fighting and of having some plan of campaign 
upon him than upon other observers. Never- 
theless there are no more graphic passages in 
his whole book than those which describe the 
headlong retreats of the Greeks toward the 
rear at various times, rushes as destitute of 
every evidence of military discipline and even 
of humanity as they were headlong. The 
book is well worth reading and in its way is 
eminently entertaining. 

Mr. K. C. Woodville has been writing papers 
for Harper’s Magazine, lately, about Social 
Life in the British Army [Harper & Bros. 
$1.00]. They make a pleasant little book and 
give the civilian an agreeable and thoroughly 
faithful inside view, in many respects, of the 
life of the English military man, whether pri- 
vate or officer. It is well written and illus- 
trated. 

STORIES 

The late Maria Louise Pool was the author 
of A Golden Sorrow (H.S.Stone&Co. $1.50), 
which is so crode in plan and melodramatic 
in development that, although it illustrates in 
some measure the characteristics which won 
for her the public favor, we cannot but regret 
that it has appeared. It is a character study, 
pre-eminently, but none of the characters are 
especially attractive, although one or two have 
more or less in them which interests. The 
scene lies chiefly in Florida. 

Exiled for Lese Majesté [(Curts & Jennings. 
$1.00], by J. T. Whittaker, tells of Russian 
Exiles to Siberia and their experiences there 
during the progress of their journey and es- 
cape to America. It includes much in the 
way of incident and adventure but throws little 
or no new light on Russian or Siberian condi- 
tions. It is too much burdened by citations 
from other authors and discourses on many 
different themes, yet, on the whole, is a narra- 
tive of considerable interest. It is said to be 
founded substantially on fact, otherwise we 
should have the feeling that it is needlessly 
improbable. 

Florida Alexander [A. C. McClurg & Co. 
$1.00) is a Kentucky gir), and Eleanor T. 
Kinkead has described her in her picturesque 
character and her somewhat mournful story 
with appreciative skilland considerable charm 
of style. The story is short but well written 
and touches the sympathies, and its lofty tone 
should leave helpful impressions. 

In the Border Land of Society (H. S. Stone 
& Co. $1.25], by C. B. Davis, are seven short 
stories, which illustrate a certain shrewdness 
of observation and well-trained power of de- 
scription. As the title indicates they do not, 
as a rule, deal with characters of a very lofty 
type, but there is a great deal of genuine hu- 
manity in them, and the author knows how to 
tell his tales in a picturesque and enjoyable 
manner. 

JUVENILE 

Messrs. McClurg & Co. have published a 
capital book for boys, Sir Jefferson Nobody 
[$1.25], by Effie W. Merriman. I[t is necessa- 
rily full of grammatical and many other lapses 
from good usege, but the moral tone is excel- 
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lent and the story of the lad, although not free 
from unlikelihood, abounds in interest and is 
adapted to stimulate what is best in the 
reader. It isa story of brisk and stimulating 
movement and valuable in its tone. 

The Widow O’Callaghan’s Boys [A. C. Me- 
Clurg & Co. $1.25] is much in the same vein and 
is a better book, because more probable. It is 
one of the best books for young people which we 
ever have seen. It describes the mother love, 
the shrewd sense and the plucky perseverance 
of an Irish widow with seven young children. 
It tells touchingly how they rose to the situa- 
tion, rescued themselves from extreme pov- 
erty, and won the respect and even admiration 
of the community, by the simple and unob- 
trusive but faithful exercise of sterling vir- 
tues. The story does not lack pathos yet a 
great deal of it is very amusing, and through- 
out it abounds in the most useful suggestions- 
The boys and girls who read it will relish 
every page and will imbibe its noble spirit in- 
evitably, even if often unconsciously. It is by 
Gulielma Zollinger. 

The heroines of The Three Freshmen [A. C. 
McClurg & Co. $1.00], by Jessie A. Chase, 
are girls and the college is Smith. The girls 
behave very much like boys in many respects, 
and their college life appears to be very much 
the same earnest and diligent, yet breezy, di- 
versified, enjoyable and occasionally ludi- 
crous series of experiences which college stu- 
dents of the sterner sex have learned to ex- 
pect and appreciate. The spirit of the book is 
excellent and its vivacious style holds atten- 
tion from the first. Not only the constituency 
of Smith but other college students will take 
pleasure in it. 

French and English [T. Nelson & Sons. 
$1.50], another story by E. Everett-Green, de- 
scribes again the famous conflict between the 
two natiuns in this country leading up to the 
famous struggle at Quebec and the death of 
Wolfe. Itis rather gory, but is not intended 
to promote anything but the truest manhood, 
and perhaps is as free from bloodthirstiness 
as is possible. It is a long story, yet pictur- 
esque and spirited, and not without its lighter 
and sweeter features. It is illustrated. 

Another war story, dealing with the War of 
the Rebellion, is General Nelson’s Scout [A. 
C. McClurg & Co. $1.75), by B. A. Dann. It 
is based on fact and is an exciting and strik- 
ing story. 

Another prolific author is Mrs. Julia Mc- 
Nair Wright and in A Boy of Today [Ameri- 
can Tract Society. $1.00] she pictures a rus- 
tic lad and his people and friends. The temp- 
tetions and other experiences of the lad are 
various, and the reader’s interest is main- 
tained easily in his adventures, and the out- 
come of his fortunes is satisfactory, while the 
book, like all from the author’s pen, makes the 
best impressions in regard to character and the 
aims of life. 

It is the younger children to whom Pale 
Face and Red Skin and Other Stories [D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. $1.50], by F. Anstey, is ad- 
dressed, and its striking pictures will attract 
their attention and its lively and wholesome 
stories will hold it. It is in some respects 
quite a unique piece of work, and may be 
commended with entire safety. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The second series of papers on Historic New 
York [G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.50), edited by 
Maud W. Goodwin and three of her friends, 
continues in the same excellent spirit and 
manner the historical and archzological work 
of the first series. The subjects here discussed 
are Slavery in New York, Tammany Hall, New 
Amsterdam Family Names, Old Taverns and 
Posting Inns, Early Schools and Schoolmasters 
of New Amsterdam, The Neutral Ground, etc. 
They are the work of careful scholars, and are 
tine examples of thorough study and accurate 
and interesting description, and they are illus- 
trated sufficiently and are printed in the most 
appropriate and tasteful form. The two vol- 
umes, which we trust will have other succes- 
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sors, form a notable succession to colonial 
literature. 

The contents of Sir Walter Besant’s South 
London [F. A. Stokes Co. $3.00] have appeared, 
in large part, in the Pall Mali Magazine, and 
they also afford a fine example of minute and 
careful scholarship, the thoroughness of which 
has not in the least interfered with the inter- 
est of the production. If South London be 
somewhat less interesting, on the whole, than 
the north side of the Thames, it nevertheless 
abounds in places of historic interest, such as 
Bermondsey Abbey, Eltham Palace, Lambeth 
Palace, the White Hart Ian, Greenwich Hos- 
pital, the Globe Theater, the Falcon Tavern, 
the King’s Bench Prison, Vauxhall Gardens, 
Dulwich College, etc., and no explorer more 
sympathetic than Sir Walter Besant could be 
found, nor one possessing a more fortunately 
trained pen for the work of description. The 
book is illustrated freely and finely and it 
affords probably the richest opportunities to 
modern readers of becoming acquainted with 
the South London of the old time which ever 
have been offered them. Even those who are 
familiar with Old and New London, that 
standard work of description, will not fail to 
delight in this. 

The Doubleday & McClure Co. have brought 
out The Butterfly Book [$3.00], by Dr. W. J. 
Holland. It is a popular guide to a knowledge 
of the butterflies of North America. It dis- 
cusses the life history, anatomy, capture, 
preparation and preservation of specimens, 
their classification, and books about North 
American butterflies. All this in an introduc- 
tion. And then the book itself describes the 
different sub-families in technical terms and 
with many pages of the most perfect colored 
illustrations. It is a marvelous piece of work 
and naturalists will appreciate it as others 
cannot, but no one can fail to admire it and to 
perceive the fact, if not the full degree, of its 
interest and value. It is a masterpiece in its 
way and it will be conceded, by all who are 
competent to judge, to be unsurpassed, if it 
can be said to have been equaled, by any pre- 
vious work in its class. 

Mr. W. S. Perry’s purpose, in his new book, 
Egypt, the Land of the Temple Builders 
(Prang Educational Co. $1.50), is to convey a 
clear although general idea of the art of an- 
cient Egypt. This is a large undertaking for 
so brief a treatise, but he has done his work 
better than was to have been expected. It is 
intended primarily for teachers and art stu- 
dents, and it brings out many facts bearing 
upon the life and habits, social or religious, of 
the population. It is illustrated by a very 
large number of admirable photographs, and 
describes hieroglyphic writing, tombs, tem- 
ples, museums and everything else appropri- 
ate to its theme, but it is necessarily extremely 
sketchy in its treatment. 

Mr. E. L. Temple has been to Europe and 
has written an account of his experiences 
which Messrs. L. C. Page and Co. have pub- 
lished in two tasteful volumes, Old World 
Memories [$3.00]. They contain little or noth- 
ing which is novel, and a great deal which is 
far from novel, but they embody with a con- 
siderable degree of success the author’s per- 
sonal experiences and much other material 
such as intelligent readers are glad to wel- 
come. The work is in no respects striking 
but it is a good example of interesting and 
suggestive narratives of travel, and its two 
pretty volumes, sold in a box, may prove at- 
tractive as Christmas presents. 

If you think you know anything you prob- 
ably are wrong, as The Mistakes We Make 
(T. Y. Crowell & Co. 50 cents), compiled by 
N. H. Dole, will show you. For example, if 
you suppose Cambridge originally meant the 
bridge over the Cam, or that Mt. Pilatus was 
named after Pilate, or that Lord Bacon was 
that illustrious man’s true name, or that sun- 
stroke is chargeable to the sun, or that Napo- 
leon called the English a nation of shop- 
keepers, or that Dick Whittington had a cat, 
or that Edward VI. was a conspicuous founder 
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of schools, why—you are all wrong, as Mr. 
Dole proceeds to explain. This little book is 
neatly printed and abounds in interest and it 
conveys a great deal of sound information, 
although there is still doubt about some of its 
assertions, for example, whether Glastonbury 
contains the oldest church in England. Lists 
also are supplied of common mistakes in 
speaking and writing and of terms apt to be 
misapplied, and in general the book will goa 
long way towards correcting the common 
errors of conversation and literature. 

In What Shall Our Boys Do For a Living? 
[Doubleday & McClure Co. $1.00], by C. M. 
Wingate, there is a condensation of common 
sense and practical information not often sur- 
passed. The different professions and occu- 
pations are considered, the value of early 
moral training, good manners, etc., and the 
author has succeeded in writing a book of 
general advice and suggestion with more 
freshness and force than such books ordina- 
rily illustrate. 

How We Are Governed [Ginn & Co.], Miss 
Anna L. Dawes’s admirable manual and text- 
book for young people, which explains the 
constitution of our country and sets forth 
briefly the methods of our Government, has 
been so deservedly popular as to have reached 
its fifth edition. It is one of the most valuable 
treatises of the kind ever published in the 
course of our nation’s history, and it will go 
on doing good service for a long time to come. 

The Annual Report of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution for 1896 is somewhat late, but is just 
received. Such a book, however, need not 
necessarily suffer from delay in its publication 
and, as always, this report is a treasury of im- 
portant scientific information in addition to 
containing the reports of the institution. The 
scientists have been at work in astronomy, 
mathematics, metallurgy, biology, etc., suc- 
cessfully, as indicated by what these pages 
contain.——The Woolfall Co. have issued a 
tiny book, The History of the Ladies of the 
White House (25 cents], by Olga Stanley, 
which contains portraits, short biographical 
sketches, etc. 

The Lend-a-Hand Calendar for 1899, pub- 
lished by the Lend-a-Hand Society. is out. It 
appropriately contains a dozen different like- 
nesses of Rev. Dr. E. E. Hale, the author of 
the Lend-a-Hand movement, and as many short 
but pithy sentences from his pen. It is hand- 
somely issued and will be a favorite among 
the calendars for next year. 


NOTES 

— Some hitherto unpublished poems and 
drawings by Dante Gabriel Rossetti are in the 
Christmas issue of the Pall Mall Magazine. 

— Miss Lilian Whiting has given to the 
Boston Public Library a large collection of 
autograph letters written to the late Kate 
Field by Dickens, George Eliot, the Brown- 
ings, Landor, Trollope, Stedman, Helen Hunt, 
Ristori, and other eminent people. With the 
collection is to be placed a reproduction of 
Miss Field’s portrait by Vedder. 

— Mr. H. G. Wells’s story, The Time 
Machine, is about to appear in the Mercure 
de France, and how to render its title in 
French proves to be a poser. One suggestion 
is Le Chronomoteur and another is Le Chron- 
omobile. The book is worthy of Jules Verne 
himself in its fantastic conceptions. 

—— The library of the late George Finlay, 
the historian, has remained at Athens since 
his death in 1875. It is soon to be sold. It 
numbers between three and four thousand 
volumes and was gathered by Mr. Finlay dur- 
ing his fifty years residence in Greece. It 
contains some rare editions and many works 


‘on Byzantine, Ottoman and Greek history, 


classical subjects, numismatics, etc., and most 
of its contents are said to be valuable. Only 
$2,500 is asked for the collection. The Brit- 
ish School of Archzology in Athens wants it 
but cannot afford this price. There may be 
still an opportanity for some American inst'- 
tution or individual to secure it. 
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—— The most important library disposed of 
during 1898 was that of the late Charles Deane, 
of Cambridge, sold here in Boston last March. 
It brought over $34,000. Others were those of 
Frederick D. Stone, librarian of the Pennsyl- 
vania Historical Society, which was rich in 
Americana; of Alexander W. Thayer, of Cam- 
bridge, specially devoted to Charles Lamb; of 
James H. Brown, of Malden, abounding in 
dramatic treasures; and of Francis B. Hayes, 
of Boston. The highest price paid was at the 
Deane sale, $1,425, for a copy of John Smith’s 
True Relation. A copy of the first edition of 
Robert Cushman’s so-called sermon, On the 
Danger of Self Love, brought $1,000, also at 
the Deane sale, and on the same occasion a 
letter by Governor William Bradford to Gov- 
ernor Winthrop sold for $1,030. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK 


Ginn & Co. Boston. 

GOETHE’S EGMONT TOGETHER WITH SCHILLER’S 
EssAys.. Edited by Max Winkler, Ph. D. pp. 
276. 90 cents. 

THE POEMS OF Wanesau CoLLiIns. Edited by 
W.C. Bronson. pp. 135. $1.00. 

THE LAST OF THE MOHICANS. 
per. pp. 512. 75 cents 
THE EASIEST GERMAN READING FOR LEARN- 
ERS YOUNG AND OLD. By George Hempl, 

D. pp. 50. 45 cents. 
Copeland & Day. Bost 

THE Pfr aed By Josephine f P. Peabody. 
pp. 

or -w a ok ANGEL. By Duncan C. Scott. 


pp 
PorEMs. By Philip H. Savage. pp. 49. $1.25. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Boston. 

THE a Mer RIMER. By Florence Holbrook. 
pp. 148. 75 cents. 

THE MESSAGE OF CHRIST TO MANHOOD. Bein 
the William Belden Noble Lectures for 1898. 
pp. 209. $1.25. 

Lamson, Wolffe & Co. Boston. 

THE DRAMA: ITs LAW AND ITs TEOHNIQUE, 

tea Woodbridge, Ph. D. pp. 181. 


B. H. Sanborn & Co. Boston. 
THE WELLESLEY CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, 
a eas By Rev. Edward H. Chandler. pp. 


By J. Fenimore 


George B. Reed. Boston. 
"Dp e130. By George F. Tucker. 


pp. 2 
Adams. Sherborn, 1 
A necuee a THE EXERCISES * v HoNon OF 
REV. EDMUND DowsgE, D. D. pp. 7 
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Education 


—— The new Smith College catalogue shows 
a registration of over 1,100 students. 


—— From the estate of the late Miss Sarah 
B. Alden of Randolph, Mass., a check for 
$1,000 has been sent to Whitman College to 
establish the Edmund Kimball Alden Schol- 
arship.——Colorado College has recently re- 
ceived a fine pipe organ from Miss Elizabeth 
Cheney of Wellesley. It will be placed in 
the Perkins Memorial Building. 


— Atlanta University is rejoicing over a 
recent offer of $1,000 by a friend, who prom- 
ises to become one of ten to give $1,000 a year 
for two years. This offer was one of the out- 
comes of a recent public meeting in Dr. van 
Dyke’s church in New York in the interest of 
the university. The gentleman making it hap- 
pened to drop into the service. President 
Bumstead hopes that this unexpected aid will 
serve to inspire other givers to an institution 
in which much Northern capital has already 
been invested with most excellent results, 


—— The headquarters of the corporation of 
the American College for Girls in Constanti- 
nople are in the Congregational House, Bos- 
ton. The annual meeting was recently held 
there, and showed that the attendance at the 
college, which was much reduced by the mas- 
sacres, is again increasing and its work is 
flourishing. It has now 137 students, of eleven 
nationalities, including Turkish, Russian, 
Greek, Bulgarian, Hungarian and others rep- 
resenting the wonderful composite life in the 
midst of which the college is placed. The 
faculty are greatly encouraged by the receipt 
of a legacy of $10,000 bequeathed by Mr. 
Charles T. Wilder. He visited the institution 
some years ago. We do not see how any one 
could see its work without wishing to aid it. 
This legacy is to be made the beginning of an 
endowment fund which it is hoped may soon 
be largely increased. An opportunity is pre- 
sented to purchase adjoining land on which 
one or more greatly-needed buildings could be 
erected. Some of the alumne lately gave a 
concert in Pera which netted $500. The audi- 
ence was large and select and greatly appreci- 
ated the concert. It was a good advertisement 
for the college. The amount will probably go 
to swell the endowment fund. We do not 
know an institution where a generous amount 
of money would do more extended and perma- 
nent good than this college. 
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How Does Jesus ge Introduce Himself to 


By Rev. A. E. Dunning, D. D. 


John begins his gospel by declaring that 
Jesus is the Word who was God, become 
fiesh; the Light of the world; the Giver of 
eternal life to those who receive him; the Son 
in the bosom of the Father. What is the evi- 
dence that these are the true answers? The 
writer of this gospel proves that Jesus is what 
he has declared him to be by presenting as 
witnesses those who have come to believe in 
‘him on evidence satisfactory to themselves. 

1. The witness of John the Baptist. He 
‘was “‘a man sent from God.” His preaching 
had made a deep impression on the whole 
Jewish people. An intense spirit of expecta- 
tion was already abroad that the Messiah 
would soon come. Prominent Jews, hearing 
of John’s work, sent to him to inquire if he 
were the Messiah. John answered, “I am 
not.’ When they insisted that he should de- 
scribe himself, he said he was only a voice 
calling to men to prepare for the Messiah. 

But soon after John pointed toa man who 
was walking toward him and said, This is the 
Messiah. The language in which he said it 
was sublimely impressive in its allusions to 
the most sacred traditions and experiences of 
those to whom he spoke. The lamb slain for 
the Passover signified to the Jews the deliver- 
ance of their nation from the bondage of 
Egypt, and their exaltation into a free people 
through the power of God. The lamb offered 
in daily sacrifice signified the forgiveness of 
their sins through the mercy of God. The 
servant of Jehovah, whom prophecy had 
taught the Jews was to be exalted as their 
Deliverer, was “asa lamb led to the slaughter.” 
All these meanings were gathered into the 
utterance of John when, after solemnly affirm- 
ing that he himself was not the Messiah, he 
pointed to Jesus, saying, “ Behold the Lamb 
of God!” 

John said that he had known that his mis- 
sion was to prepare the way for the Messiah 
to be manifested to Israel; that though he 
had not known that Jesus was the Messiah, 
when he was baptizing him, he had seen the 
Spirit descending and abiding on Jesus, and 
he had had assurance from God that this was 
the sign of the Messiah, who should baptize 
with the Holy Spirit. John said, ‘‘I have 
seen and have borne witness that this is the 
Son of God.”’ 

2. The witness of two of John’s disciples. 
They had committed themselves to John for 
instruction, and they were seeking the nobler 
life. When they had seen their teacher point 
to a young man and heard him declare that 
the young man was the long expected Messiah, 
the great sacrifice for sin and the giver of the 
Holy Spirit, they sought at once to know more 
of him. They were looking for such a teacher. 
The next day they saw Jesus, walking proba- 
bly near the river Jordan. They followed 
after him. He sogn turned and invited them 
to closer fellowship by asking what they were 
seeking. They at once accepted his invitation 
by calling him ‘‘ Teacher,” and asking for a 
closer interview. He instantly granted it. 
They remained in his company all that day. 

One of these two was the writer of this gos- 
pel. ‘‘ This is the disciple which beareth wit- 
ness of these things and wrote these things: 
and we know that his witness is true.”’” The 
other was named Andrew. He soon had op- 
portunity to witness to what he had found. 
He went to his own brother, Simon, and said, 
““We have found the Messiah.”” Thus these 
two were the first men to enter into the new 
kingdom which Jesus Christ was beginning. 
Thus they testified that he was what John 
says he is in the opening words of his gospel. 

3. The witness of three more disciples. 
What brought Simon to put faith in Jesus as 





*The Sunday School Lesson for Jan. 8. Text, 
John 1: 35-61. 


the Christ? First, his brother’s testimony. 
Next, the discernment of Jesus into his char- 
acter and the promise that it should grow into 
greater strength. He knew his own impul- 
sive, heedstrong nature. He saw that Jesus 
undersioed him. He raceived the assurance 
that he would develop into a rock of strength 
and steadfastness, and he set himself to make 
good the promise he believed by becoming a 
disciple of Christ. 

What brought Philip to follow Jesus? He 
was of the same town as two of the three who 
were already following him. No doubt Philip 
knew them and had confidence in them. 
Probably the invitation of Jesus to join their 
company was sufficient. Of so great influence 
was the example of those who entered the new 
kingdom, even in its beginning. Others may 
follow Christ simply from knowing that you 
follow him and that your life is worthy and 
winsome. s 

What made Nathanael adisciple? First, the 
testimony of Philip: ‘‘We have found him of 
whom Moses in the law, and the. prophets did 
write, Jesus of Nazareth.”” When Nathanael 
doubted whether Nazareth had produced any 
one written about by Moses, Philip simply 
urged him to come and see. Again, as with 
Simon, the insight which Jesus showed into 
his character convinced him, and he bore wit- 
ness to Jesus as his teacher: ‘‘ Thou art the 
Son of God ; thou art King of Israel.” 

Thus the writer of the fourth gospel, after 
declaring who Jesus is, first presents the testi- 
mony of John the Baptist, then of himself and 
Andrew, then of Simon Peter, Philip and Na- 
thanael. But of what importance is it to us 
that these men believed Jesus to be the supreme 
revelation of God and the giver to those who 
receive him of the power and privilege to be- 
come children of God? These men lived long 
ages ago. They had no prominence in their 
own day except as witnesses to Jesus. 

Their testimony is important to us because 
of what they became and are in the life of the 
world today. What they saw in Jesus led 
them to give their lives to him. Their faith 
grew through experience by fellowship with 
Christ till they persuaded multitudes to trust 
him as they did. Simon Peter fulfilled the 
promise of Jesus till he became a rock founda- 
tion to the Church of Christ. Their faith is 
bringing forth fruit today in millions of people 
who in many lands are giving themselves to 
the service of Christ; and the world is being 
uplifted by it. Love, such as Jesus showed 
for men as the love of God, is taking posses- 
sion of men’s hearts and moving them to help 
other men as their brothers. And John’s 
voice is still heard, saying “‘ Every ‘one that 
loveth is begotten of God and knoweth God.” 
The experience of these men with Jesus Christ 
taught them that he was what he claimed to 
be. To such experience he appeals today. ‘If 
a man love me,” he says, “he will keep my 
word; and my Father will love him, and we 


will come unto him and make our abode with 


him.” The testimony of others, past and 
present, is strong ; and we are compassed about 
by a great cloud of witnesses, who have given 
up their lives for Jesas because they have be- 
lieved him to be the Son of God. But the tes- 
timony of our own experience is greater for 
us than theirs. And each one may have that 
final and complete test. ‘‘He that believeth 
on the Son of God,’ Jobn saith, ‘‘hath the 
witness in him.”” The believer knows. The 
testimony of his own experience makes weighty 
the witness of those who followed Jesas in the 
flesh. And if we know him, we have but to 
associate closely with him to be equipped todo 
his work. ‘‘Come ye after me,”’ he says, “‘and 
I will make you to become fishers of men.” In 
the movements of the first disciples the mission 
of Christ to the world is still to be fulfilled. 
He chose one man, then another and another, 
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attached them to himself by love, revealed 
himself to them as their Saviour and Lord. 
He taught them to bring others, one by one, in 
the same spirit to him. This is our first duty, 
privilege, mission. The worth of each life 
will be measured by the faithfulness with 
which the work is done. By loving Christ, 
loving men, bringing them to him, we hasten 
his kingdom to its perfection. 





Woman’s Board Prayer Meeting 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, DEC. 23 


“ And there were in the same country shep- 
herds abiding in the field ’’—the beginning of 
many a Christmas refrain! Mrs. Pettee of 
Okayama, Japan, presiding, read Luke’s beau. 
tiful story of the nativity, with words of 
thanksgiving that Christ came not as a man 
but as a little child, and that in his coming 
human life is glorified. Miss Lamson sang 
Phillips Brooks’s hymn, O Little Town of Beth- 
lehem. It was a happy thought that called in 
missionaries from different lands to tell of 
Christmas celebrations in their various coun- 
tries. 

Mrs. Alice Gordon Gulick drew a striking 
contrast between the superstitious observ- 
ances which now prevail and the “new 
Christmas for Spain’’ which evangelical 
Christianity ought to make, progress already 
made furnishing abundant encouragement. 
Miss Powers of Constantinople went back to 
her days in Trebizond and translated the Ar- 
menian Christmas greeting—a blessing, a 
favor—‘‘ May the birth be blessed to you.” 
Mrs. Crawford took the audience to Gedik, 
Pasha, to the work established in old Stam- 
boul by Mrs. Schneider, which, she said, might 
appropriately be called ‘‘ a social settlement,” 
but one where they are “not afraid to make 
religion the chief point,” and described a cele- 
bration arranged by herself and Mrs. Newell 
in which their cook was a most valuable aid- 
de-camp. Miss Annie Allen spoke for Har- 
poot’s Christmas, when there is much mutual 
calling between rich and poor, and told of a 
festival which she once made a happy experi- 
ence for sixty-five children who were as or- 
derly as children in this country would be. 

Mrs. Capron said, pathetically, ‘‘ Christmas 
is no day for India; the heathen gods have 
their days, but there is no Cbhristmas.”” And 
then she gave an interesting account of a nota- 
ble exception—one of many, no doubt, in mis- 
sionary experience—when the masters of her 
Madura schools even suggested a procession, 
and, starting from the South Gate School, they 
gathered up the pupils of the different schools 
in the circuit of the city, and came to her 


veranda, where she was in waiting; but be- | 


hold, at the head of the procession no less dig- 
nified a leader than one of the elephants from 
Menarchi’s Temple! The father of one of the 
girls was a trustee of the temple and had sug- 
gested this honor. No wonder Mrs. Capron 
could hardly believe her eyes when she saw 
Christian work so glorified in the sight of the 
heathen. ‘‘ Holiness to the Lord shall be writ- 
ten upon the bells of the horses.”’ 

Mrs. Pettee’s co-workers in Japan, Mrs. 
Cary and Mrs. DeForest, spoke, one for Kyoto, 
with its fairy Christmas decorations and sing- 
ing, in which everybody can join, and gifts, 
which may include a large turnip for the 
missionary, and a vote to change the celebra- 
tion to November ; the other for Sendai, where 
work at Christmas time includes a great deal 
of preaching. These lands and others still 
unreclaimed for Christ were earnestly prayed 
for, and so interesting were the stories which 
the missionaries told that the one little boy 
who heard them must have wished other little 
boys could have been there too. 





A slave has but one master—the ambitious 
man has as many masters as there are per- 
sons whose aid may contribute tothe advance- 
ment of his fatare.—La Bruyere. 
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In and Around Chicago 


The Committee of One Hundred 

This committee, representing the moral 
forces of the city in their contest with the 
spirit of vice, met Friday evening to listen to a 
report from Dr. Henry as to what has already 
been accomplished, and as t» the methods 
which ought now to be followed. All but 
three of 200 persons arrested have been in- 
dicted by the Grand Jury. The State’s attor- 
ney has lent willing and efficient aid, while 
the city authorities have stood aloof. Between 
seventy-five and 100 saloons are open all night, 
hardly less than 6,000 saloons are open Sun- 
day. There are 1,000 gambling joints in the 
city, and fully 500 opium dens. Not since the 
World’s Fair has the city been as completely 
given over to vice as at present. Dr. Henry 
said: ‘Chicago is incomparably worse than 
any city [ have ever had anything to do with 
before. New York is a Sunday school to it. 
We are looking simply for the enforcement of 
law.” This is in direct opposition to the 
“* wide open poliey” of the municipal authori- 
ties, to whose neglect of law and of the wishes 
of the order-loving classes the present condi- 
tion of things is due. A committee was ap- 
pointed to select committees to aid in the pros- 
ecution of the m: vement, and to secure the 
needed fands. 


Victory for Andrews 

Those interested in the efforts of the Board 
of Education to cripple the authority of the 
superintendent of the public schools will be 
glad to learm that the proposal of Dr. An- 
drews to resign brought his opposers to terms, 
that they made haste to apologize for past 
hostility and have granted him all the power 
he desires. Mrs. Sherman apologized for the 
changes she introduced into a letter which she 
presented to the board as the letter of the su- 
perintendent. The board accepted the apol- 
ogy and ordered the expunged passages re- 
stored. Dr. Andrews was also asked to put in 
writing the changes he desires in the laws 
now governing the action of the board, and was 
given authority to nominateteachers. Hehas 
thus obtained all the authority asked for, so 
that the responsibility for administration wil! 
be placed where it belongs. 


Christmas Gifts 

At least two of our institutions are the 
richer for the Christmas season. Mr. F. C. 
Logan has sent his check for $35,000 to the 
president of the Art Institute, to be used in 
erecting a much-needed library building. The 
gift was made to commemorate the comple- 
tion of twenty-one years of business life in 
Chicago, The building will stand in the 
south court of the institute and will bea com- 
panion to the recently dedicated Fullerton 
Memorial Lecture Hall. Mr. French, the 
director, while hardly able for joy to express 
his thanks for a gift which came as a com- 
plete surprise, says that galleries are greatly 
needed for the historical French sculpture the 
institute owns, and to purchase the valuable 
collection of Dutch pictures now on exhibi- 
tion. The art school, carried on under the 
auspices of the institute, has prospered from 
the first. It has more than 1,000 students, and 
has always paid its expenses. Another gift, 
equally unexpected and equally welcome, was 
made on Saturday, Dec. 17, to the Presbyterian 
Hospital. It was for $50,000, and was from 
Mrs. Anna B. Averill for a free ward of ten 
beds to be known by the name of her late 
husband. 


Edward G. Mason, Esq. 

Mr. Mason, who passed away early Sunday 
morning, was born in Bridgeport, Ct., in 1839. 
He was a son of R. H. Mason, who was mayor 
of Chicago at the time of the great fire. The 
son was brought up in Chicago and graduated 
at Yale in the class of 1860. He was the 
father of thirteen children. Four or five of 
the sons have received their degrees from the 
institution in which their father took such 
pride and of whose corporation he was a 


member. He was active in founding the Yale 
Alumni Association of Chicago and vicinity, 
of the University Club and of the Literary 
Club, but was chiefly interested in his later 
years in the Historical Society, of which since 
1887 he has been president. It is due to his 
efforts that the society has come into the pos- 
session of a noble building, a library and 
many relics of great value. In the truest 
sense of the word he was a patron of art and 
literature. He had been named as a possible 
successor of Dr. Dwight as president of Yale, 
but, brilliant as might have been his adminis- 
tration of a great trust like this, he was far 
better fitted by native endowments and ex- 
perience for the governorship of Illinois or 
for a seat in the United States Senate. He 
was successful as a lawyer and delightful in 
social life. The funeral services were con- 
ducted by his intimate friend, Rev. J. H. 
Twichell of Hartford, Ct. In his death the 
city has lost one of its foremost citizens and 
the cause of learning one of its most earnest 
promoters. 


Memorial Tabiets 

Probably the Union Park Church of Chi- 
qago is the first church in the country to hang 
upon its walls enlarged photographs of the 
tablets on the Congregational House in Bos- 
ton. They are clear in outline and represent 
faithfully the originals on Beacon Street. 
They have been placed in the vestibule of the 
audience-room, where they will be admired 
by every one who sees them and will lead 
many to study the history they commemorate. 
Why should n»t many other churches of our 
name sectre similar photographs, and thus 
perpetuate some of the most striking events 
in Pilgrim and Puritan history? 


A Varied Program at the Ministers’ Meeting 

President Sperry of Olivet brought words of 
greeting from the churches in Michigan and 
from the college of which he is the head. 
Miss Martha Craig of Ireland spoke of her de- 
sire to introduce Chicago people to the Irish 
people as they are and, through stereopticon 
pictures,to make thew acquainted with the won- 
derful scenery of her nativeland. Rev. David 
Macrae of Dundee, Scotland, spoke of the part 
Britain and America might have in civilizing 
and Christianizing the world were they to 
work together. Tuesday evening he lectured 
at the California Avenue Church. The min- 
isters also had the pleasure of welcoming 
Rev. Dr. W. E. Barton of Boston, who preached 
for the Oak Park people Sunday. They would 
esteem themselves fortunate could they secure 
him as pastor. He spoke on the ministry of 
the future. Rev. E. H. Libby, at the same 
meeting, read a paper on the ministry of the 
present. Both insisted that the ministry 
should make Christ prominent, and that it 
should be honest and evangelical. 


Dr. Barrows Honored 

The Oberlin alumni of Chicago celebrated 
Forefathers’ night by giving a reception to 
Dr. and Mrs. John Henry Barrows. After 
the banquet brief addresses were made by the 
presiding officer, Rev. Sidney Strong, Rev. 
H. H. Hart, who represented the alumni of 
Oberlin, Mrs. Emily Huntington Miller, who 
gave the story of Oberlin’s heroic past, Dr. 
Noble, who traeed the relation between Ober- 
lin and the Negro, and Dr. Fred. Greene, who 
spoke of Oberlin and the city. President 
Harper said that if the church means to hold 
her own in the educational world, the Chris- 
tian college must be so equipped that it may 
do its work as well as the State universities. 
Presidents Blanchard, Flagg and Eaton con- 
veyed their congratulations in an address of 
one minute each and furnished a striking il- 
lustration of the power of concentrated 
speech. Prof. H. C. King said that the spirit 
of Oberlin today is not less truth-loving or 
self-sacrificing than it has been in previous 
years, and that its work was never more 
promising than now. Merritt Starr, Esq., a 


trustee, after wittily desoribing the efforts 
to secure a man corresponding to seven differ. 
ent ideals, said that at last the trustees had 
found a man who combined them all. In the 
closing address Dr. Barrows referred grate- 
fully to the kind words he had received since 
deciding to go to Oberlin, to the honor he rec- 
ognized in the position which he is to fill and 
to the importance that at least $1,000,000 be 
secured for a more adequate equipment of the 
institution. From his address one would con- 
clude that he had already caught the Oberlin 
spirit and will not hesitate to plead its cause 
in earnest and eloquent words. 


A New Pastor for Bethany Church 

This church grew out of one of the mission 
schools of the Union Park Church, although 
members of the First Church put time and 
money into it. Situated in the midst of a 
thickly populated region, with a good house 
of worship and a prosperous Sunday school, 
its growth has been less rapid than was antic- 
ipated and its future somewhat doubtful. Re- 
cently it has shown increased vigor, and has 
called to its pastorate Herman F. Hegner, a 
young man trained in our seminary and in the 
Chicago Commons, who can speak German 
fluently and whose self sacrificing spirit, to- 
gether with his native abilities, promise to 
make this interesting, but rather repelling, 
field one of real attractiveness. At the ordain- 
ing and installing council the statement of the 
pastor elect was simple, modest and full. 
Members of the council asked few questions. 
The public services were well attended. The 
sermon was by Pres. F. W. Fisk. From this 
ttme on there will be hope for Bethany. 

FRANKLIN. 





In and Around New York 


Congregationalism in Upper New York City 

Congregationalism in the Borough of the 
Bronx is growing in influence and in numbers 
daily. This is the more encouraging because 
it is so little aided by recruits coming from the 
rich and populous Borough of Manhattan. 
The steady drift of population up town and 
beyond the Harlem brings a constant increase 
of new and valuable members to the churches 
of the denominations that are strong in the 
lower parts of the city. But as the present 
membership of the Congregational churches 
below the Harlem is about 2,200, it is evident 
that no large number of people of the denomi- 
nation are likely to pass into the Borough of 
the Bronx and help build up Congregational 
churches there. When one Congregational 
family moves, twenty Methodist families 
fifteen Presbyterian families and fifteen Epis- 
copalian families are doing the same thing, 
and, consequently, furnish many new mem- 
bers to the churches of their particular faith. 
Nevertheless, Congregationalism is doing well 
in the Borough of the Bronx. 

Forest Avenue Church, located at the corner 
of 166th Street and Forest Avenue, is now 
prospering under the energetic leadership of 
the Rev. Adam Reoch, formerly of Washing- 
ton. The congregations are larger than they 
have been in years, and the Sunday school is 
growing steadily. Trinity Church, at the cor- 
ner of Washington Avenue and 176th Street, 
was founded in 1886, and Rev. Franklin 
Gaylord, formerly general secretary of the 
Y. M. C. A. in Paris, France, is now complet- 
ing the fourth year of a successful pastorate. 
More than fifty members have been added and 
a new pipe organ has been purchased of the 
Jardines and set up. The Nerth New York 
Church, founded in 1890 and located near the 
corner of 143d Street and Willis Avenue, is 
crowded to the doors every Sunday, and last 
year added 116 to its membership. It ought to 
have a new building and could make good use 
of one. Rev. W. H. Kephart is pastor. Bed- 
ford Park Church is now united and happy 
under the pastoral care of Rev. Wayland 
Spaulding, and is rapidly paying off its debt. 
Its membership is steadily increasing and its 
Bible school is flourishing. The church is lo. 
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cated at 20ist Street and Bainbridge Avenue. 
The Mount Hope Church, near 176th Street 
and Morris Avenue, was founded in 1892 and 
is doing a good work. Rev. Henry Brown is 
pastor. 


Dr. Abbott and Plymouth 

The matter of Dr. Abbott’s final retirement 
from the pastorate of Plymouth Church is at 
last settled. The older members, who were 
closer to Dr. Abbott than some of the younger 
members, accepted his decision at once, but 
there was an element among the young mem- 
bers of both sexes who cherished the idea of 
a less active pastorate, but not a final separa- 
tion, at least at present. The reply which 
Dr. Abbott gave to these young members of 
Plymouth is worth engrossing and hanging in 
the lecture-room, or, better yet, worth remem- 
brance by all to whom addressed. Pointing 
out that it was in no small degree the attitude 
of the young men ten years ago that infliu- 
enced him to become pastor, he says he has 
been interested te know whether the young 
men coming into Plymouth under his pastor- 
ate would develop into the same strong 
Christian manhood as did those who came 
in during the later pastorate of Mr. Beecher. 
He thinks their address to him at this time 
proves that they will. Saying that the ar- 
rangement proposed by them is impracticable, 
because Plymouth needs more, not less, pas- 
toral care from the man who preaches on Sun- 
days, it has now been definitely settled that 
Dr. Abbott is to retire, not next May, but at 
the earliest moment that a successor can be 
found. 


The ‘‘ Get-Togethers "’ 

If you were to go about among the philan- 
thropic, literary and especially the religious 
organizations of this metropolitan city, you 
would find yourself wondering what under 
the sun was the use in having so many of 
them, and you would probably fee) like mak- 
ing a parody on the names and objects of some 
of them, as one man did recently who an- 
nounced the ‘ National Order of Skimmed 
Milk Masquerading as Cream.’’ Whether all 
these organizations here are needed or not, 
none of their secretaries are idle. The Get- 
Tc gether Club is not really an organization ; 
it simply gets together, eats and talks. Some 
listen. At one “‘get-together”’ last spring the 
secretary of the Pratt Institute told about 
technical education, the president of a type- 
machine manufacturing company spoke on 
invention and non-employment, the secretary 
of the Methodist Church Extension Society 
talked of the church, the executive of the 
Charity Organization Society rode his hobby, 
and the superintendent of an employment 
bureau rode his and incidentally mentioned 
vacant lot farming. The get-togethers were 
none the worse next day. Recently they got 
together again, and the president of the Liquor 
Dealers’ Association talked about the saloon, 
and so did the editor of the Voice. Rev. James 
E, Freeman, an Episcopal rector at Yonkers 
and vice president of the Hollywood Inn there, 
spoke of saloon substitutes. An ex-commis- 
sioner of police talked politics, and somebody 
else talked church. Dr. William H. Tolman 
of the League for Social Service is the man 
most to be praised for thinking of this safety- 
valve. It could have no other name than Get- 
Together Club, nor could it get together in any 
city save this one. CAMP. 





If Christianity is not the revelation merely 


of an almighty anthropomorphic governor of : 


the world, but of that infinite righteousness, 
goodness, love, which found its highest human 
expression in the life of Christ, then to believe 
in Christianity is not to believe in a highly 
probable God, for whose existence there are 
many strong arguments balanced by some 
grave objections ; but it is to believe in that 
which is surer to us than life, on which all life, 
all thought and being rests, and our faith in 
which neither life nor death, nor things pres- 
ent nor things to come can subvert or shake.— 
John Caird. 
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The Congregational House Dedicated 


Forefathers’ Day was never more fittingly 
celebrated in Boston than this year, when a 
choice company gathered in the new Pilgrim 
Hall, No. 14 Beacon Street, to dedicate the 
building of which it is a part. Admission 
was by tickets, which had been distributed to 
members of the association and their friends. 
A few seats were vacant because of the stormy 
weather, but if the invitation had been made 
public no doubt the hall would have been 
overcrowded. Most of those present were 
men and women who have taken an active 
part in building the house or who use it in 
some way and value its use. Many of them 
had not before been in Pilgrim Hall, and a 
number visited the spacious reading room of 
the library for the first time. 

The new Congregational House, as Dr. Her- 
rick said, is the evolution of the first house 
built for public use in New England, begun 
in Plymouth on Christmas Day, 1620, by the 
Pilgrims who had landed four days previous. 
It was twenty feet by twenty. ‘Our great 
new rendezvous,” as one of them wrote to his 
friends in England. It was 237 years after 
that when a building was purchased on 
Chauncey Street for $25,000, to hold the Con- 
gregational Library. ‘This building was sold 
in 1886 for $57,000. Twenty-five years ago the 
Somerset Club House was bought for $293,484, 
and converted into what was until this year 
called the Congregational House. It was sold 
before the present house was begun for 
$600,000. The lot for the new building was 
purchased for $310,000. The corner stone was 
laid last year, Nov. 27. About $310,000 have 
been expended in the erection of the new 
house, and about $15,000 more will be required 
to complete the work. The annual rentals al- 
ready amount to $32,685, sufficient to pay ex- 
penses and interest on the debt. When all 
the rooms are occupied, the income will 
amount to about $50,000. 

At the dedication services, which began at 
2P.M., Mr. Samuel Johnson, president of the 
association, presided. ‘The audience sang Dr. 
Bacon’s Pilgrim hymn, beginning, ‘‘O God, 
beneath thy guiding hand.” Dr. H. J. Pat- 
rick recited remarkably appropriate selections 
of Seripture. Dr. E. B. Webb, the only person 
present who took part in the dedicatory serv- 
ices of the old building, offered the prayer of 
dedication, including in devout petition each 
enterprise and institution connected with the 
denomination within the walls of the house. 

Mr. W. H. Emerson, chairman of the build- 
ing committee, in presenting the keys, stated 
the facts mentioned above and others concern- 
ing its construction. He referred to Dr. 
Quint and Hon. Jonathan A. Lane, two mem- 
bers of the committee who have died. He 
said that we now have a fire proof building, a 
library unsurpassed for its parpose in New 
England, and a hall which for convenience 
and comfort has ‘no superior of its size in the 
city. 

Mr. Johnson, accepting the keys, thanked 
the building committee for their arduous la- 
bors and congratulated them on the successful 
completion of their work. To this the audi- 
ence expressed unanimous approval by a ris- 
ing vote. Mr. Johnson also referred to the 
service of Mr. S. B. Capen, without whose 
prompt action at a critical time the lot on 
which this building stands could not have 
been secured. Mr. Johnson suggested that 
the Ministers’ Meeting, when the weather per- 
mitted, should adjourn to the house top, say- 
ing he was confident that some lay member of 
the association would provide an awning. 

After the singing of the hymn, ‘‘O God, our 
help in ages past,” four addresses were made, 
each having its own distinct theme and all 
appropriately interpreting the thought and 
spirit of the Pilgrims as expanded into the 
life of today. The addressés were of rare 
interest and were received with frequent ap- 
plause. Dr. W. H. Davis spoke eloquently of 
the great principles of the fathers typified by 


the four tablets on the facade of the new 
building, and the fitness that the house erected 
to their memory should be a cradle place of 
their great ideals. Referring to the doors 
which Providence has this year opened to the 
nation through the war, he said. that, if we 
had power to shut them, we could not do it 
without being untrue to the cradle principles 
which brought the Pilgrims to this land. 

Rev. E. G. Porter, who was the most active 
in planning the tablets, gave an interesting 
description of the steps which led to their 
subjects being chosen, of their meaning and 
of the work of Sejior Mora, the Spaniard who 
designed and in part completed them. His 
address was an expansion of the article he 
wrote for The Congregationalist, and which 
also accompanies the set of proof impressions 
of the tablets which is issued by the publish- 
ers of the paper. 

Hon. A. H. Wellman described the Pilgrim 
spirit, which has never failed us, which has 
been exemplified in the lives of eminent states- 
men in each succeeding generation. When 
the Pilgrims landed at -Plymouth Spain was 
the greatest power in Eurdpe. Today she has 
ost her prestige because her one lack hasl 
been men. The principles of the Pilgrims 
have always made men of power. Not yet 
three centuries have passed when the nation 
which is the product of their sufferings and 
toils goes back over the same sea the fathers 
traversed to take its part as a world power in 
the brave deeds of men. We can no more 
evade our new responsibilities than a young 
man who has become of age can avoid the 
problems of independent life by going back 
into the nursery. We are summoned to bur- 
dens and toils as great as those borne by the 
Pilgrims. Let their spirit be broadened and 
deepened, purified and made more Christlike ; 
but let it fill the land to the brim, that its in- 
fluence may go to every nation, till all those 
in far-off lands shall know and rejoice in 
their story. 

Dr. S. E. Herrick traced the development 
of Pilgrim life of which this house is simply 
an outward and visible sign. He showed that 
the Pilgrim fathers were the most generous- 
minded men on the face of the earth at that 
time. The pastor and his people had passed 
through and beyond whatever had been nar- 
row and exclusive in their Separatism. The 
Pilgrim stood first of all for a polity based on 
Christ’s own declaration that where two or 
three were gathered in his name, he was 
in the midst of them. Wherever such a com- 
pany gathers, it has all which constitutes a 
church—all power in itself by virtue of that 
indwelling Christ. The Pilgrim could not go 
so far without going much farther. He be- 
lieved that each church so constituted had full 
power to state its own faith. No doubt the 
church at Plymouth held the simple, common, 
orthodox faith of thattime. The belief of its 
successors is in each church the constant liv- 
ing production of its own aggregate compre- 
hensive life. Congregationalism is broad 
enough to include all who have faith in Christ 
and who strive to reproduce his life. In the 
exercise of the Pilgrim spirit they will live 
and laborin harmony. Dr. Herrick, in closing, 
quoted these sentences from Dr. Budington’s 
address at the dedication of the old house: 


It is indispensable that petty and divisive 
questions be driven from the church of God, 
and that an unbroken front be presented to 
the atheism and irreligion of our times. We 
must have a polity that is comprehensive of 
all faithful men, and that polity alone will 
meet the exigencies of the present and the 
coming age, which allows for and combines 
all the diversities of belief necessitated by na- 
ture and tolerated by the Spirit of God. 


Prayer and the benediction by Dr. Alexan- 
der McKenzie closed the service, which was 
notable for its sustained interest and will long 
be remembered by all who were present. 
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Congregational Clubs and Fore- 
fathers’ Day 
NORTH BRISTOL 


The club observed Forefathers’ night at its 
meeting of Dec. 19 in the new Winslow 
Church, Taunton, Mass. The special feature 
of the evening was an address by Rev. Arthur 
Little, D. D. 

PITTSBURG 


The day before Forefathers’ Day this club 
had for its gathering at Braddock the subject: 
Our Country—Territorial Exparsion, Wise or 
Unwise? The speakers wereJ. H. Kingsbury 
and Mrs. A. J. Emery. 


PROVIDENCE 


About 325 persons enjoyed the winter festi- 
val Dec. 12. Dr. J. H. Twichell of Hartford 
spoke on the Soldier Puritan, and Rev. F. L. 
Goodspeed of Springfield on The Anglo- Amer- 
ican Compact. Rev. Wallace Nutting, D. D., 
as vice-president, presided. 


WASHINGTON 


At the First Church the celebration of this 
District of Columbia club was held on Fore- 
fathers’ Day. President Isaac Clark spoke 
greetings. The addresses on Abuse of the 
Forefathers, by Dr. H. A. Stimson of New 
York, Our Fathers’ Country, by Hon. John 
Dalzel], and Devotion to Our Forefathers, by 
Justice Brewer, were appreciated highly. 
President Rankin of Howard University read 
a poem and the church quartet sang. 


ASHUELOT 


The fourth annual meeting of this New 
Hampshire club was held Forefathers’ Day 
at the First Church, Keene. The gathering 
was one of the most notable in the history of 
the organization. In spite of bad weather the 
attendance was good and an inspiring address 
was given by Dr. A. Z. Conrad of Worcester, 
Mass., on thetheme, A Puritan Soul in a Twen- 
tieth Century Body. The officers-elect for the 
ensuing year are: Rev. W. G. Poor, president, 
and Rev. G. H. DeBevoise of Keene, secretary. 
A resolution was adopted protesting against 
the seating of Congressman-elect Roberts of 
Utah; also one favoring aid to the John Rob- 
inson Memorial Church at Gainsborough, Eng. 


CHICAGO 


Miss Mary Maud Barnes, a daughter of one 
of the members of the club, recited two or 
three pieces illustrative of our early history 
and was warmly received. The singing was 
led by Prof. W. H. Chamberlain. The address 
of the evening was by Dr. R. R. Meredith on 
the character of the Puritans. He directed 
attention to the earnestness of their faith, to 
their integrity and uprightness, to their firm- 
ness of principle, and made it clear that what 
is most needed today are convictiong, courage 
and constancy. Dr. Meredith was at his best. 
Sunday he preached at the South Church. 
Dr. W. E. Barton was present as a guest, and 
spoke briefly and felicitously on the merits of 
the Puritans. 

PASCATAQUA 


The club observed Forefathers’ Day in Exe- 
ter, N. H., Dec. 21. The reception was in the 
renovated vestries of the First Church. The 
needs of the Gainsborough Church, England, 
were presented and a contribution taken. 
After dinner in the Town Hall, where nearly 
170 sat down, President Thayer, in an effective 
address, brought the Pilgrim down to date as 
a believer in divine providence, and thought 
with this belief he would not be afraid of the 
problems confronting the nation today. Then 
followed a thrilling description, by Rev. Peter 
MacQueen of West Somerville, Mass., of his 
experiences as a war correspondent at Santi- 
ago. Mr. W. S. Colton, the expert violin- 
maker and musician, then charmed the com- 
pany with reminiscences of Ole Bull, closing 
with an exquisite rendering of some classical 
numbers on the great master’s own instru- 
ment, which he possesses. 
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ESSEX 


This club of Salem (Mass.) was addressed 
by Postmaster Thomas of Boston and Dr. L. 
W. Bacon of Norwich, Ct. Pres. J. F. Brodie 
felt that the Puritan showed magnanimity in 
forgetting the Arabella and joining the Pil- 
grim in celebrating the Mayfiower’s coming. 
Colonel Thomas, eulogized both and saw in 
their teachings and life the real strength of 
the nation and the hope of its continuance. 
Dr. Bacon’s address was exceptionally timely 
and forceful. He considered at length two 
principles that were devised by the fathers 
and operated in their commonwealth, the ref- 
erendum and majority government. Both 
should be reinstated in their rightful places. 
By the first no bill introduced into the State 
legislature could become a law until it had 
been voted and laid over from one legislature 
to the next for approval or rejection. Major- 
ity rule has become a dead letter as shown in 
Greater New York and in Pennsylvania. 
Massachusetts will eventually come into the 
same situation unless reform be instituted. 
Government is relegated to the ‘‘boss.’’ Scat- 
tering votes are not recognized. The remedy 
is to back out the way we got in, to.return to 
the rule by the majority. Allegiance should 
be given to men rather than to party, and the 
best man not the party should be chosen. 


MANHATTAN AND BROOKLYN 


The joint meeting of the Manbattan and 
Brooklyn Clubs, in the Lenox Lyceum in 
Manhattan, was, as one member remarked, 
“the finest thing that could have happened 
for the denomination.”” Tables were set for 
600 guests and most of the seats were occu- 
pied. The Brooklyn Club was represented 
by nearly 200 members, and fully that number 
came from the vicinity. The subject was 
Congregationalism for the Twentieth Cen- 
tury. Dr. Jefferson, the first speaker, was in- 
troduced by Hon. Benjamin F. Blair, presi- 
dent of the Brooklyn Club and a member of 
the New York bar, who presided with his 
usual grace and dignity. Dr. Jefferson spoke 
on The Ideal Church. He said in part: ‘‘ The 
ideal church never yet existed on earth, nor 
would it be realized in the twentieth century, 
nor in the two hundredth century, nor in the 
two thousandth century. There will never 
be an ideal church until we have an ideal race 
of men, which we will. never have until they 
are modeled after Jesus of Nazareth. We are 
going into the new century with the ideal 
church beforé our eyes. The great theme of 
discussion in the next 100 years will be the 
Christian Church. The great epistle of the 
future is not the epistle to the Romans but the 
epistle to the Ephesians. I dream of a Con- 
gregational church that will strike as it has 
never struck before.” 

Dr. Behrends was introduced to speak on 
the theme, Our Distinctive Mission. He said 
that the Congregational churches, and, in fact, 
the churches generally, must leave critics 
alone ; that they must study the Bible more, and 
about the Bible less ; that they must make the 
gospel simpler and oftener fight with the 
Sword of the Spirit. Every church should 
have sense enough to have its own plans. 
Congregationalism must embrace what there 
is good in all churches. It must have faith in 
man. He said also that he wanted no mere 
parliaments of religion, as they were nothing 
but devices of the nineteenth century for the 
restoration of the old Roman Pantheon. The 
Sword of the Spirit is the Word of God. There 
is not a suggestion in the New Testament that 
Christ had ever read any book but the Old 
Testament. Let critics delve into the mys- 
teries of the Bible, do their interminable worst. 
They have been at it for 225 years, but they 
are in a bigger muddle now thanever. “I will 
be a prophet for once, and | say that the prob- 
lems of the modern Biblical critic are in- 
soluble.’ Here Dr. Behrends walked over to 
the left of the stage and, leaning over, pointed 
to where Dr. Abbott was sitting. ‘I won't 
bother my poor head about them any more. 


It has ached enough. I am going to follow in 
the footsteps of the Isord Jesus Christ. I will 
use the Book as he used it. No man takes a 
chance of failure who follows him. It is safe 
to use the Bible as he used it and leave criti- 
cismalone. Criticisms are not religion. They 
are literary matters. They are modern fads. 
The essential truths have never lost their 
power. They are simple things.” 

Dr. Bradford spoke briefly on Our Relation 
to Social and Political Problems. He made 
an earnest plea for the union in all things of 
the English-speaking peoples of the earth. 
He thought that Congregationalism could do 
a great deal to accomplish this end. 





In and Around Boston 


Christmas in the Churches 

All the churches did their utmost to com- 
memorate the advent of the Christ Child, with 
special services, glorious music and fragrant 
decorations. Perhaps the most notable of 
those held in Congregational churches was 
the afternoon vesper at Central, when the 
choir, augmented by that of the Old South, 
gave an impressive rendering of Edwards’s 
cantata, The Epiphany. At Maverick Church, 
East Boston, the choir gave Schneeker’s can- 
tata, The Hope of the World. At Arlington, 
Rev. S. C. Bushnell, pastor, the morning serv- 
ice was given toa Christmas exercise; while 
at Immanuel, Roxbury, Dr C. H. Beale used 
for the first time a baptismal font inlaid with 
favrile mosaics, the gift of Mrs. Eugene 
Clapp. At Harvard, Brookline, another beau- 
tiful memorial window, the gift of Mrs. 
George G. Hall, was dedicated. 


Boston’s Biggest Christmas Dinner 

The third and largest feast of this kind 
given by the Salvation Army was enjoyed on 
Monday noon in Mechanics Hall by about 
3,000 of Boston’s poor. The procession of un- 
fortunates, marching in to the strains of On- 
ward, Christian Soldiers, presented a touch- 
ing sight. After a stanza of America and a 
brief, cordial address by Mayor Quincy, the 
business of the hour began, and when it was 
over there were no “fragments” left worth 
speaking of. 


Advance Christmas Generosity 

Mr. Henry H. Faxon, whose recent gift of 
$100 to each of the twenty-three Protestant 
churches in Quincy is still fresh in mind, last 
Sunday presented to each of these churches 
sums varying from $15 to $75, on the principle 
of twenty-five cents for each Sunday school 
member, to be spent in Christmas festivities. 
Bethany, with 300 members, received the 
largest amount. Rev. J. V. Clancy of West 
Medford, on the Sunday preceding Thanks- 
giving and Christmas, offers to relieve cases 
of need for which his parishioners furnish the 
means. As usual, contributions of money, 
clothing, etc., are pouring in, and it is likely 
that, as at Thanksgiving, the supply will ex- 
ceed the need. 


A Look at Union Church 

It would be hard to find a more cordial, gen- 
ial center of church activity in greater Boston 
than the Union Church, with Rev. S. L. 
Loomis, pastor. In the chapel on Friday even- 
ing one finds spiritual earnestness in the 
ready testimonies. A special C. E. choir is 
always present and there is an incentive to 
comradeship in the brief after social. The 
church is in the full swing of winter work. 
The Ladies’ Missionary Society meets fort- 
nightly, under the leadership of Mrs. Dr. 
Twombly; weekly meetings of the Ladies’ 
Home Missionary Sewing Circle are held, and 
the young men are doing an excellent work in 
the Tuesday night prayer meeting at Lenox 
Street chapel. The Sunday school enters on 
a new period under the direction of its new 
superintendent, Mr. Baker. Its Homedepart- 
ment is becoming an effective factor. The 
C. E. Society, of 100 members, gives the un- 
usual amount of $500 in a year to foreign mis- 
sions. Christmas was celebrated by a sa- 
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cred concert on Sunday evening, Dec. 25, 
and a unique Christmas entertainment, in- 
volving a “toy symphgny” by the children, 
Dec. 28. 

Harvard Divinity School 

A recent innovation here was a communion 
service, conducted by Dean Everett, in the 
Divinity Chapel for the students and members 
of the faculty. This was the first service of 
the kind ever held in the school so far as can 
be ascertained. The idea originated with the 
students. Every man was seen and it was 
found that there was a unanimous desire to 
have the service, and on its being presented to 
the faculty the plan was heartily indorsed. 
It seemed to be an acceptable way of empha- 
sizing the common purpose that unites the 
men of various denominations who are study- 
ing here. Nearly all the students attended, 
and the most of the faculty. Professors Plat- 
ner and Ropes assisted in the distribution of 
the elements. Dean Everett in a few appro- 
priate words emphasized the thought that the 
communion was to be taken as a fact which 
brings us into the living presence of the Mas- 
ter. The communion service used was loaned 
for the occasion by the First Parigh Church 
of Cambridge, it being the set presented to 
that church in 1657. 

Out of the twenty-six students this year, 
eleven are Unitarian and the remaining fif- 
teen represent the Baptist, Congregational, 
Episcopalian, Presbyterian, Dutch Reformed, 
Swedenborgian and “ Christian ”’ churches. 


Boston Missionaries Here on a Furlough 

There is seldom atime when there are not 
at least two or three of the American Board’s 
539 servants in foreign fields in Boston or 
vicinity, taking a well-earned vacation, and it 
is a pleasure to encounter them in the corridors 
of the Congregational House or at local 
gatherings. These brethren are not usually 
allowed to spend all their holidays ‘ vegetat- 
ing,’ but are drafted for addresses, and al- 
most every Sunday and often during the 
week they are heard here and there. Besides 
interesting their audiences, they thus bring 
stimulus to the mission cause. 

Just at present the roster of returned mis- 
sionaries includes: Rev. J. H. Pettee, D. D., of 
Japan, Rev. Otis Cary of Japan, Rev. L. S. 
Crawford of Turkey, F. L. Kingsbury, M. D.. 
of Bulgaria, who are all at Auburndale, Mass. 
Rev. J. L. Fowle of Turkey is at Woburn, 
Mass. Rev. E.G. Tewksbury of North China 
is at Somerville, Mass., and Rev. L. O. Lee of 
Turkey at Andover. 





The 


Kaiser’s Recognition of 
the Syrian College 

The Syrian Protestant College at Beirut en- 
joyed a visit from the emperor and empress 
of Germany while they were in Syria. The 
emperor bestowed on Dr. Post, the senior of 
the medical faculty, the decoration of the 
order of the Red Eagle; and their Majesties 
seem to have won the hearts of the American 
teachers by their cordiality and their interest 
in the college, especially in the medical work. 
Dr. W. B. Adams, whose home is in Rhode 
Island, wrote an enthusiastic description of 
the visit, which appears in the Pawtuxet Val- 
ley Times. The kaiser expressed much pleas- 
ure at the cleanliness and efficiency of the 
hospital. When they were departing the stu- 
dents gave them a parting salute, with their 
college yell, just as Yale or Harvard boys 
might have done. 

At the dedication of the German Church in 
Jerusalem, Rev. Dr. Bliss, president of the 
college, who attended in his college gown, was 
given seat No. 10 by the kaiser, as represent- 
ing the Protestant college of the country. 
Among the pleasant incidents of the journey 
of the distinguished visitors, Dr. Adams re- 
lates that they selected an American surrey 
for their drive from Haifa to Jerusalem, and 
the morning they were starting from Cx#sarea 
the driver heard the empress saying, ‘‘ Come, 
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William, we must read our chapter together.” 
They read the Twenty-third Psalm, and she 
remarked, “That just fits our case, for the 
Lord has been, and is, our Shepherd ail the 
way.” 





Current History Notes 


All Italy is ringing with the fame of a young 
priest, Father Perosi of St. Mark’s, Venice, 
whose oratorio, Christ and Lazarus, and his 
other musical creations mark him as an im- 
mortal composer. The pope has just offered 
him the important post of musical director in 
the Sistine Chapel at Rome. 

The president and chief promoter of the 
new telephone company which has just pro- 
cured from the city of Boston a franchise to 
build and operate a telephone system which 
will compete with the Bell monopoly and give 
a cheaper service to the citizens, is Mr. Zeph- 
aniah S. Holbrook, formerly of Chicago, and 
now one of the owners and editors of the 
Bibliothecra Sacra. 

Gen. O. 0. Howard, testifying before the 
War Investigation Commission last week, ad- 
mitted that there were evils of administration 
ewing to bureaucracy, that Southern camps 
were no* place to inure men for service in 
Porto Rico and Cuba, and that the Government 
made a great mistake in not utilizing the ex- 
perience of retired army officers, who would 
have been only too glad to serve. 


Lord Minto, the new governor-general of 
Canada, has joined the ranks of those who see 
hope for humanity in a permanent rapproche- 
ment between Great Britain and the United 
States. In addressing the citizens of Toronto 
last week he said: 

Another factor has appeared on the world’s 
stage, a factor full of mighty influences for the 
future. I mean the recognized clanship of the 
Anglo-Saxon race. It is not in the results of 
the Washington Commission that we shou'd 
search for omens of the future, but the futare 
depends on the sympatheti¢ exchange of ideas 
with our neighbors over the border, and in the 
friendly intercourse between the leading men 
of two great nationr, which I believe will lay 
the foundation of a friendship which will 
grow between the two empires. 


The resignation of Secretary of the Interior 
Bliss has been accepted by the President, and 
Hon. Ethan Allen Hitchcock, now ambassa- 
dor to Russia but formerly a St. Louis mer- 
chant prince and Vermont boy, has been 
named as his successor. Mr. Bliss retires be- 
cause of pressing personal interests which 
will be imperiled by longer public service, 
and his departure from the Cabinet does not 
connote disagreement with the Administration 
policies. Mr. Hitchcock as ambassador to 
Russia bas done creditable service at a time 
when his long residence in China quali- 
fied him to deal intelligently with interna- 
tional relations growing out of the disintegra- 
tion and partition of China. For this reason 
it seems a pity that he should feel like leaving 
St. Petersburg now. 





For Endeavorers 
PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, Jan. 8-14. The Precious Invitation. 
Matt. 11: 25-30. 

The preciousness consists in the character 
and claims of the one who extends the invita- 
tion. We would give a good deal to be asked 
to spend an hour or two under the roof of 
some great man in familiar converse with 
him. But here is One who bids any of us wel- 
come, not for a swift passing evening only but 
for life and through death. He professes to 
know more about the hereafter and the deep- 
est needs of the human heart and of the way 
in which they are satisfied than any one who 
has ever lived upon this earth. And the won- 
derfal thing about such high claims is that 
when put over against the life and deeds of 
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Jesus they do not convey the faintest sugges™ 
tion of egotism. 


Is not this just the person for whom we 
have been looking? President Seelye used to 
tell his Amherst pupils that the great longing 
of every human heart was for some person 
too wise to be mistaken and too good to de- 
ceive. Once found such a person would prove 
the support and guide of every trusting soul. 
Has not Jesus verified this promise through the 
ages? Have not millions found him not only 
wise above every measure of every other stand- 
ard of wisdom, but so perfect in his goodness 
as to defy the keenest criticism? 


After all, Christianity reduces itself to just 
this relation of personal trust in a personal 
Lord. Phillips Brooks once said that the 
central thing in our religion is a great, dear 
figure standing with outstretched arms. Is it 
not time that those of us who have turned a 
deaf ear to his invitation should now, at the 
opening of the new year, give heed to it, while 
we who think we have obeyed it hitherto 
should once more listen to it and make a fresh 
and more complete surrender? As man after 
man has responded to this invitation, he has 
found the tangles of his life untwisted and the 
issues of his moral struggles rendered less 
doubtful. 


But the invitation says something about a 
yoke. This means work—partnership with 
Christ in the best kind of work. Weare too 
busy, too ambitious to spend all our time at 
his feet, rapt in devout meditation, nor does 
he wish us to do this. He wants us to put our 
shoulder to the wheel of the Christian enter- 
prises of our day. He sees a vast amount of 
work in his kingdom yet undone, and he would 
take our work and our energies and ally them 
with his own larger and more unselfish aims. 


And yet, we are to learn of him, too. The 
invitation is not alone to work, but to member- 
ship in the school of Christ. Probably we 
would work longer and more effectively and 
more gladly if we spent more time learning 
directly from the Master how he would have 
us labor. 


AS WE RING OUT THE OLD 

An Ohio society observed “decision day’ not 
long since. An effort was made to bring associate 
members to Christ. 

The Y. P. S.C. E of the First church of Maiaches- 
ter, N. H., has pledged $25 to the building fund of 
the city Y. M. C. A. 

The committee for Detroit, ’99, will not issue a 
separate official organ, but will use the Christian 
Endeavor as a bulletin. 

The South Church of Pittsfield, Mass., has the 
record of an average attendance of 93 at its C. E. 
prayer meeting for the six years of its history. 

Rev. C. A. Ratcliffe, missionary superintendent of 
the Massachusetts Union, plans to hold rallies in 
the interest of missions in various parts of the State 
during the winter. 

A “literature packing bee” was recently held by 
the Old South First society of Worcester; 2,500 
pieces—magazines, papers, etc., were sorted and 
divided for work among the sailors and Southern 
and Western missions. 

The special Endeavor train which will convey 
Massachusetts Endeavorers to the Detroit Conven- 
tion will leave Boston, Monday, July3. The Fourth 
is to be passed at Niagara Falls. Rhode Island 
meets in State convention Feb. 21, 22. 

One society reports a statement of their “ stand- 
ing” sent to all members after the consecration 
services, another the election of a “‘church mem- 
bership”? committee, a third seeks to gather in 
young people not connected with other societies by 
a letter invitation to all prayer meetings and so- 
cials. 


The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, Jan. 1-7. Week of Prayer. 
[See prayer meeting editorial.) 








No man ever lost an education by poverty 
alone. The meritorious find p way, or make 
one.— General Armstrong. 
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A View Point for Two 


New Year Resolves by a Christian Worker : 

I will enlarge the horizon of my religious thought 
and activities. 

I will learn what contributions of history have 
deen turned into ser channels of my own denomina- 
tion, 

And discover in what way our churches have 
aided in the development of the life and education 
of the country. 

Moreover | will study closely their present rela- 
tions to our national institutions, and seek to keep 
in touch with religious progress and the Christian 
events of the year. 

Recognizing that the religious press reflects most 
accurately the subject of religion in its teaching 
and application, I will use this agency. It gathers 
from life. It distributes for the general good and 
encouragement of Christian workers. 

Knowing the special aid which The Congregation- 
alist renders to the Congregational churches, I will 
arrange to secure it as regular reading each week. 
I willown my copy, that thereby I may have a per- 
man¢nt reference-history of Christian life for 1899. 
I will subscribe today. 

Will you? 

Yours, The Congregationalist, by 
Warren P. Landers, Supt. of Circulation 
$3.00 per year. Church clubs, $2.00. 





Benevolent Societies 


aun Cone REGATIONAL Boum MISSIONARY SOC1BT\ 
pA (and Massachusetts 
by. the MassacuusETTs HOME MIS810NARY S:- 
Sve Ne aoe Col tional House. Rev. Josbie 
Coit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin B. Palmer, Treasurer. 


WomAn’s HomE ot gag Dosey tena pt “ry 


No. 607, Co onal House. urs 9 tob. A 
nual membersh 1.00 ; life memDerahiy 9, 820.00 & 
tributions solicited. Miss L: ite, Treasurer 


AMERICAN BOARD OF cet on FOR Fok 
ZIGN Missions, Co; opal House, Boston. Fran) 
1. Wiggin, Treasurer ; C) 108 KE Swe Publishing ano 

Agent. Office in Yo Fourth Ave 
and Twenty-Second St. ; in Chicago, 158 La Salle St. 


WOMAN’S BOARD OF Missions, Room 704 Congre 
iss Louise Da Z 


SW House. M y, Treasuier. 
iss Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Unitec 
Charities Building, New York. Missions in the Unitec 
istic and educational, at the South apc 
in the West, amoung the Indians and Chinese. Bostor 
office, 615 Co onal House; Chi office, 153 La 
Salle Street. Donations may be sent either of the 
above offices, or to H. W. Hubbard urer, Fourt) 
Ave. and ‘Twenty. Second St., New York City. 


THE agi ey ae agaeye igh 


ore. and Rev. 
retary: Ch , Treasurer United 

Sharities Bul ing, “Tow Yorks e A. Hood. 
Oongregational House, Boston, Field’ Sec! soaies. 

CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY Cncteding 
work of former New West Commission) .—Aids four 
dred ge for the re eee Se ‘bt home missio 

e 


4-4 
coll wen emies est and South, tep 
free Shristian Wehools in Utah and New Mexico BF 
Treasurer. Offices ; 612 and 618 Congregatio ona) 

ian 3; 151 Washington Street, Chicago, Il 


Cone. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING soornry. ~ 
Contributions used only for missi work. Rev. 
George M. Boynton, D. Socrstary 3 . A. Duncas, 
Ph. Field Secretary ; © Ohasies F ty Ra ah 
Rev. Francis J. New England Superintendent. 
Congregational House, Boston. 

EB CONGREGATIONAL CHUROH UNION of Boston 
. Its object is the —_ 


rt of 
4 7 Bceooe © suburbe 
Pres., C. 5 Kelsey, 5 ting 
Sec., Milk St. Boston. 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.- 


Gifts should be sent to Arthur G. Stanw 
1 ToL sears pas Bosten. Applications ior aid to 
’ 
Congregational House, 


apm ,L OouRet' MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND. 
id disabled ministers and 
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News from the Churches 


Meetings to Come 
migp gg MINISTERS’ M 


EETING, Pilgrim Hall, 
day, Jan. % at 10 4. M. Subject: "The Oppaneanity vot 
Meeting—a symposium. 


the Pray 
_fousiox MIAKIONARY PRAYER, itt under 
Hall, Congregational House, every Friday at 11a. 

WoMAN’S BOARD OF Per yaa Suffolk Branch, 
Lad nones in ry of Park Street Church, Boston, 
an. 5,10 A. M. to 

Boston Y. W. o ik ms hold a meeting daily, one t 
Saturday, during the Week of Prayer at 11 a.m 
Berkeley ‘street uilding. 


OF SPECIAL NOTE THIS WEEK 

A Missouri church abjures all money-mak- 
ing entertainments. 

The closing of a Maine pastorate the cause 
for regret. 

A Connecticut romance. 

A prufitable home missionary investment in 
Iowa. 


A MODEL PASTORATE 

Few modern pastorates, even in New Eng- 
land, are extended to eighteen years; so that 
the resiguation of Rev. C. P. Mills as pastor 
of the North Church, Newburyport, Mass., 
deserves especial notice this week, during 
which the dismissing council meets to sever 
this close relationship. Mr. Mills has made 
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himself an integral part not only of his church 
but of the city and county, and is serving the 
State among its most intelligent and proficient 
lawmakers in the lower branch of the legisla- 
ture. While combining politics with religion, 
he has rather injected the spirit of religion 
into politics than the reverse, and in his two 
years of service at the State House he has 
never introduced any political allusions into 
his sermons, 

Mr. Mills was born in Yellow Springs, O., 
where his father was largely instrumenta] in 
founding Antioch College, to which Horace 
Mann lent the fame of his illustrious name in 
his closing years. The son was sent to fit for 
college at a school on Lookout Mountain, 
where Dr. C. F. P. Bancroft was principal and 
Rev. C. C. Carpenter superintendent. The 
religious tone was warm and lofty, and there 
young Mills decided to be both a Christian and 
a minister. He entered Amherst College, 
completed the course in two years, taught for 
two years, and tvok a fuii course at Andover 
Sewi ‘~* under the influences of the closing 
e uhe old régime, when Professors Park 

."helps were the leaders on the hill. A 
vear afier graduation was spent with Pro- 
fessor Park sorting unpublished manuscripts 
of Jonathan Edwards. This work had a 
strong influence upon the earlier thinking of 
the young preacher, and left in the hands of 
Professor Park an excellent anthology of 
Edwards, which may one day see the light 
with other things in the venerable professor’s 
keeping. Mr. Mills recalls his quoting Na- 
thaniel Emmons’s advice never to print a book 
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until you are ninety, and a literal observance 
of that rule may lead us to expect something 
soon from Professor Park. 

The young preacher delivered his first ser- 
mon in Newburyport, Dec. 28, 1879, and after 
he had supplied the pulpit for four Sundays 
was obliged to discontinue because he had ex- 
hausted his student store of sermons. The 
church gave him a call to its pastorate, how- 
ever, and the young man accepted on condi- 
tion that he might supply the pulpit until fall 
by exchange. He was ordained pastor Sept. 
23, 1880, the ordaining prayer being offered by 
Professor Park. The first year of his preach- 
ing Mr. Mills read his sermons, but reading 
hampered him and he determined to reach by 
gradual stages what seemed to him the ideal 
method. The second year he memorized each 
sermon, the third year he used an outline both 
in preparation and in preaching, but on his 
anniversary Sunday in 1883 he went into the 
pulpit with no notes, and has never since 
made use of them. He is master of his own 
peculiar style of oratory. He has never felt 
at liberty to repeat a sermon to his people. 
While emphasizing his gifts as a preacher, he 
does not neglect the pastoral duties, but makes 
a careful circuit of his parish each year. He 
has always planned to make the Week of 
Prayer a time of harvest, and has never failed 
to add to his church at that season. Mr. Mills 
has used the Sunday school as his particular 
evangelistic agency, and additions to the 
church have averaged twenty-five each year 
throughout his ministry. The past year next 
to the largest number ever received by him 
were gathered into the church, the member- 
ship of which has nearly doubled during his 
pastorate. 

Mr. Mills is known far and wide as pastor 
of the second Christian Endeavor Society. 
Only eight months alter Dr. Clark had formed 
his first society Mr. Mills gathered his. Oct. 18, 
1881. Therefore he has been pastor of the 
same C. E. Society longer than any other min- 
ister. Hedeclares that the most efficient work- 
ers im his church are those trained by Christian 
Endeavor principles. and that his church will 
be largely under their influence for years to 
cme. 

When The Congregationalist’s party made 
a tour of the Holy Land, in 1895, Mr. and Mrs. 
Mills were members of the party. Upon his 
return Mr. Mills lectured for six montis on 
Sanday evenings in his church upon the trip, 
usually illustrating his lectures with stereop- 
ticon and before large audiences. In 1896 his 
pame was presented for nomination at the 
hands of his party caucus for the legislature, but 
being set aside he ran independently and won 
the election by a handsome majority. The 
regular nomination came to him unsought the 
following year, with a second election, which 
was repeated this year. On Beacon Hill he 
has taken a high place ag a debater, and many 
consider him the strongest speechmaker in the 
lower house. It is fortunate that now, when 
an old physical weakness, contracted by over- 
work at preparatory school, reasserts itself 
and makes imperative a surrender of the re- 
sponsibilities of an active pastorate, he can 
enjoy this form of public service while his 
strength is recruited for thefuture. Mr. Mills 
will not be exczsed from frequent calls to 
preach, but he will nov sesume the cares of the 
pastorate for the present. A. W. H. 


PROM ST. LOUIS 

In the last year the churches have been 
drawn closer together, and the feeling of fel- 
lowship is a greater reality than in the past. 
A meeting convened at First Church, Dec. 5, 
composed of the pastors and standing commit- 
tees of most of the city churches, to confer 
regarding city missionary matters, with the 
result that a morning mass meeting of all the 
Congregational churches was appointed at 
First Church for Dec. 18, to celebrate the close 
of the society’s year and to provide means for 
next year’s work. Most of the churches were 
closed that morning and all the pastors urged 
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their people to attend, even those who thought 
it unwise to omit their usual morning session. 
Such enthusiastic unanimity has never been 
known before in the memory of residents of 
thirty years, and all are hopeful that Congre- 
gationalism is entering upon larger power and 
brighter prospects. 

The visit of the Yale missionary band has 
accomplished much good, the five members 
occupying our pulpits morning and evening 
on Sunday, and speaking in as many churches 
on week evenings, stimulating the members to 
greater zeal in missionary enterprise. Webster 
Groves has taken a new step in church finances 
by voting to discard entertainments for raising 
church funds, depending instead on individual 
pledges “‘for current expenses, benevolences 
and the debt.” It has determined, also, to 
incar no more floating indebtedness. This 
church has a grave financial problem, but the 
success of its recent thank-offering service has 
inspired the people to strive to pay off $2,000 
of the debt this year. All the churches lately 
vacant, except the Redeemer, have pastors on 
the ground, or called, and St. Louis rejoices 
that its ministerial ranks are once, again prac- 
tically full. Ww. M. J. 


ALL AROUND OHIO 
AGGRESSIONS 


Ohio is hard at work in a good old-fashioned 
way. Following out the suggestion made by 
the State association in May, a “campaign 
for the kingdom” in the form of fellowship 
meetings is moving over the State, taking the 
form of group meetings in some conferences 
of churches and in others becoming a visita- 
tion of each church by pastors in twos and 
threes. The meetings have been of high 
grade, with good attendance—even through an 
unusually rainy autumn—a notably strong 
and sweet fellowship and a marked spiritual 
uplift, thus carrying out, in widely varying 
forms, the purpose as suggested by the com- 
mittee, not only to quicken interest in and in- 
crease gifts to benevolences, but to strengthen 
the whole life. 


THE CONFERENCES sf 


Almost without exception, these gatherings 
have had fall meetings of unusual interest 
and attendance, in most cases making the 
meeting a point of beginning, or a pivotal 
point for the campaign. Miami Conference 
went for its meeting into the mountains of 
eastern Kentucky to a church organized by 
one of its own sons under the American Mis- 
sionary Association. A “grove meeting of 
days ’”’ was held, with 1,500 persons in attend- 
ance, going on horseback and on foot for 
many miles. The county fair was postponed 
to give right of way. At Cleveland Confer- 
ence Rev. H. C. Haskell, D. D., of Bulgaria, 
a former pastor in the conference, was present 
and spoke. Dr. Gladden gave a notable ad- 
dress at Toledo Conference on How Broad Is 
the Christian Church? referring to the proper 
scope of its work. 


OHIO CITIES 


In the strongholds of the State, work is in 
the main encouraging. ‘The twenty-two 
Cleveland churches are hard at it for the win- 
ter. Pilgrim and Trinity are in the full swing 
of their institutional work, but with the spirit- 
ual work always a clear and strong keynote. 
Euclid Avenue, at its fully attended and en- 
thusiastic annual meeting, under the inspiring 
leadership of Dr. Hiatt, voted to build greatly 
needed Sunday school and social rooms. 
Hough Avenue, not yet eight years old, came 
to its annual meeting with 520 members, 
money in every church fund, all pledges met 
to date on current expenses and new building, 
the walls of which are fast rising. The corner 
stone was laid in November by the pastor, 
Rev. C. W. Carroll. The City Missionary 
Society has had an excellent year and plans 
with wise courage for the next. 

Columbus has its eight churches fully 
manned, mostly with young men. First 
Church is the careful mother of all, and Dr. 
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Gladden the modest and honored older brother 
to each party. Toledo is moving strongly 
forward. The “Old First,” under Rev. A. M. 
Hyde’s pastorate, has already added 150 
members and finds new vigor in all its mani- 
fold activities. Washington Street, under 
Dr. Burgess, has had a joyful celebration of 
its twenty-fifth anniversary. Second, under 
Rev. T. ’’. Thomas’s noble leadership, makes 
what it believes to be the final assault which 
will bring it into junction with its ally, the 
Church Building Society, and free it from its 
overwhelming debt. Central rejoices in Dr. 
Kelsey and its growing work. Plymouth, 
under the courageous lead of Rev. G. W. Bel- 
sey, and with help from its neighbor churches, 
has raised $5,000 in two years, burned $4,000 
in bills paid the other day, is free from the 
crushing part of its burden of debt, and is 
adding largely to its membership and attend- 
ance. Dayton, under Rev. J. W. Rain, slowly 
but steadily regains lost ground. 
AT THE CLUBS 


These brotherhoods are entirely filling their 
own important and unique place. The Colum- 
bus Club bestirs itself after a nap and will 
soon be awake again. Toledo is doing well 
and had Prophet Swift of Michigan to speak 
at the November meeting. The Cleveland 
Club heard, in Oetober, Dr. Gladden on Impe- 
rialism, with a rousing discussion following 
in three-minute speeches. In November Dr. 
G. F. Wright spoke in an exceedingly inter- 
esting and popular way on problems to be 
studied on his proposed journey around the 
world in 1900; and for Forefathers’ Day the 
club unites with the New England Society and 
hears Dr. Fitch of Buffalo, whose theme, An 
Elect Nation, has an inspiration in its very 
utterance. 

SOME CHANGES 

Pastorates are feeling a movement. Spring- 
field sorrowfully parts with Dr. Steiner, who 
is gladly received at Sandusky. Wellington 
and the whole State welcome Rev. H. D. Shel- 
don from Buffalo. Olivet Church, Cleveland, 
secures Rev. T. A. Humphreys of Bloomington, 
Ill. 

NEW EDIFICES 

The new Second Church, Elyria, under Rev. 
H. S. Wannamaker, dedicated, Nov. 20, a beau- 
tiful, attractive and finely located house. Deni- 
son Avenue, Cleveland, in the worst storm of 
the season, Dec. 4, quietly pledged, with aid 
of visiting friends, the full amount needed to 
claim the Building Society’s loan. 

THE COLLEGES 


In general they are prospering. Adelbert 
catalogues 200 under-graduates, and all depart- 
ments of the university move strongly on under 
Dr. Thwing. Marietta enjoys a quiet and 
steady prosperity. All Ohio rejoices with 
Oberlin in President-elect Barrows’s accept- 
ance, and the college inaugurates a vigorous 
campaign for enlarged endowment and new 


buildings. I. G. F 


FELLOWSHIP MEETINGS IN CINCINNATI 


Sunday, Dec. 18, was of unusual interest to Con- 
gregational interests in this city. Nearly all the 
churches held special services with the thought of 
the larger work of the denomination in mind, as 
suggested by the State association. The denomina- 
tion has not been strong in the city for some time, 
and it is the desire of the leaders to form a more 
compact organization for closer brotherhood. Dr. 
Fraser of Cleveland spoke at Storrs Sunday school 
and at the Walnut Hills church at the morning 
service and at North Fairmount in the evening. 
Secretary McMillen spoke at Vine Street, Rev. A. A. 
Andridge at Riverside, Rev. Mrs. Harris preached 
at Storrs in the morning and Rev. J. W. Doane of 
Campton, Ky., in the evening, and Rev. Mr. Denny 
at Columbia. The results of the meetings were ex- 
cellent and give evidence of growth in spirit. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES 
Hartford 


Longfellow’s Courtship of Miles Standish was 
given in pantomime last week Wednesday evening 
in Jewell Hall for ihe entertainment of the junior 
department of the Y.M.C. A. Several of the sem- 
inary students assisted._—The Mission Band held 
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a@ general meeting last week at which a résumé of 
the study of the term was given.— About 25 stu- 
dents enjoyed a visit to Popa’s bicycle factory last 
week, being shown over the entire plant by one of 
the foremen. 

Chicago 


The mission study class, which meets once a 
week, began the winter period, Dec. 12, witt Life 
in Hawaii and on Dec. 19 studied the life of John G. 
Paton. This class is conducted by students.— 
On Dec. 15 Mr. E. 8. Ransom, broter of Rev. C. N- 
Ransom, whom the seminary helps support in 
South Africa, addressed the students on Mission 
Work in Africa, reading sejections from his broth- 
er’s letters. The German department gave a eon- 
cert Dec. 16, led by Professor Chamberlain.— Rev. 
F. G. Ward, Ph. D., fellow of the seminary, just re- 
turned from Halle, Germany, addressed the stu- 
dents Dec. 8 on The Moravian Brotherhood at 
Herrnhut, and Rev. Thomas Chalmers of Port Hu- 
ron, Mich., on The Pastor’s Catechetical Class. 

Pacific 

The local association of student missionary vol- 
unteers gathered at the seminary Dec. 9. Seven- 
teen men were in attendance. The two universi- 
ties, California and Stanford, were represented, 
Cooper Medical College and Presbyterian Semi- 
nary at San Anselmo, besides Pacific. The after- 
noon session heard a paper on The Work in Africa 
and discussed the Missionary Meeting. In the 
evening the seminary and friends gathered to hear 
Rey. C. R. Brown on The Missionary Motive. 


NEW BNGLAND 
(For Boston news see page 983.) 
Massachusetts 


PEABODY.—South. Eight memorial windows, 
beautiful in design, were unveiled last Sunday, 
thus completing the refitting of the church begun 
some months ago. The glass itself is known through- 
out the world as Tiffany Favrile Glass, The work 
was intrusted to the Tiffany Company of New 
York. The windows are arranged with a view to 
their effect on the worshipers, and the subjects 
and symbolism appeal to students of Scripture. 
Rev. G. A. Hall is pastor. 


LOWELL.—Trinitarian. The worshipers were 
pleased last Sunday to find new pews in place, new 
carpets on the floor and a new pipe organ at the 
rear of the pulpit. 

HAVERHILL.— Union has begun to issue Glad 
Tidings as a means of news conveyance and general 
stimulus. The first number records the reception 
of about 25 members during the year and 16 to fol- 
low Jan. 1. Also that, by a recent court decision on 
the Carleton legacies, this church will receive about 
$2,500. A newly formed chorus now oceupies a 
large, recently erected platform in the audience- 
room. 


WELLESLEY.—The series of talks based 0: Shel- 
don’s In His Steps, which the pastor, Rev. &. H. 
Chandler, gave in November, are continuing this 
month. A new feature which makes easy communi- 
cation between pastor and people is a handsome 
box placed in the vestibule for notes, addresses, etc. 


WORCESTER.— Union. A Men’s Union of 50 
members has been organized.— Park held a fel- 
lowship meeting last week, and many members and 
pastors of other churches were present. The work 
of the church and needs of the field were helpfully 
discussed. The church has extended the vacation 
of the pastor, Rev. I. L. Wilicox, from four to six 
weeks.—— Y. M.C. A. Mr. Halsey Hammond of 
Philadelphia, the newly elected general secretary, 
entered upon his duties last week. 


NORTHBRIDGE.—Rockdale. The needs of this 
growing church have demanded the erection of a 
church building in the spring. A committee has 
been elected and the greater part of the needed 
money has been raised. Since the installation of 
Rev. E. M. Bartlett the membership and attendance 
at the church have largely increased and new lines 
of work have been established. 

P£TERSHAM.—A serious loss is sustained by the 
death of Deacon C. Bohanon. He was also Sunday 
school superintendent. Memorial services were 
held last week Sunday. 

laine 

PORTLAND.—The churches about Portland suf- 
fered by the loss of the steamer Portland in the 
great storm. Hon. E. D. Freeman of the governor’s 
council was a prominent member of the Yarmouth 
chureh; Mr. Oren Hooper, a well-known business 
man, was of Williston Church; the Warren Church, 
Westbrook, lost a member, while the colored church 
of Portland lost 19 members from church and con- 
gregation. The pastor of the latter church, Rev. 
T. A. Smythe, has recently declined an offer of a 
position as teacher in order that he might remain 
with his weakened people in an hour of need.—— 
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Williston. Dr. Smith Baker is making a favorable 
impression as be begins his work. Sunday and 
week day services are well attended.—— West, Rev. 
L. 8. Bean, pastor, has recently been encouraged 
by valuable additions. 

ELLSWORTH —Rev. D. L. Yale’s resignation 
takes effect this week after a six years’ pastorate. 
Expressions of regret from all sides have been fol- 
lowed by unamimous votes by church and parish 
that he would withdraw his action. His pastorate 
has been notable for strength, unity and prog- 
ress. Every bill paid, money remaining over and 
large increase of attendance and membership is the 
record. The local affairs of Ellsworth have re- 
ceived Mr. Yale’s interest and co-operation to a 
marked extent. He has been a member of the 
board of trade and of several clubs in the town. 
The dismissing council met Dec. 20, and resolu- 
tions were passed testifying to his worth and work. 

BIDDEFORD.—Second. A pleasant feature of the 
installation of Rev. E. M. Cousins was the address 
to the people, delivered by Rev. W. G. Mann of 
Westbrook, who is not only a former pastor of the 
Second Church, but is now pastor of the church 
where Rev. Mr. Cousins was pastor nearly 10 years. 


RocKPortT.—Evangelist Gale has assisted in a 
good work at special meetings here. A chorus of 
40 voices led in the singing, and many persons ex- 
pressed an interest in Christ. 


ISLESFORD.—The corner stone of the new meet- 
ing house has been laid, and $651 have been raised 
for the building and lumber. 


Rhode Island 


PAWTUCKET.—The death, Dec. 23, of Rev. Alex- 
ander McGregor, pastor of the First Church, comes 
as a surprise to many in New England who knew 
and honored him. In next week's issue we shall 
speak more fully of him. 


Connecticut 

THOMASTON.—Quite a romance surrounds the 
recent marriage of Rev. W. W. Belden of Bucking- 
ham and Mrs, E. T. Gilbert of this place. The bride 
is 74 years old and a daughter of the late Seth 
Thomas, the pioneer clock builder and the founder 
of thistown. The groom is aretired Congregational 
clergyman. The two first knew each other here as 
school boy and girl 60 years ago. The affection 
which sprung up between them was frowned upon 
by the girl’s father when the young man went 
to college. Having no sympathy with the higher 
education, Mr. Thomas sought to break the under- 
standing between them, and later his daughter 
married a farmer. Subsequently Mr. Belden mar- 
ried, and years have passed on, the condition of 
each being unknown to the other until lately, when 
Mr. Belden (who has since lost his wife) learned 
that his former sweetheart was living quietly in 
Thomaston, and, although over half a century had 
passed, found that her regard for him had not 
abated, and the marriage is the result. 


NEw Lonpon.—Second. The new parsonage 
has been completed and is.occupied by the pastor 
and his wife. Death prevented Hon. J. N. Harris 
from presenting the parsonage to the church, but 
Mrs. Harris has followed out the idea and the par- 
sonage stands as a memorial to him. In addition 
to being complete and well equipped in every par- 
ticular, it has been handsomely endowed. 

WINSTED’s new edifice is closed in so that work 
on the interior can progress during the winter. 
Fine chancel windows will commemorate the found- 
ers of the church. Four other mem p>rial windows 
have also been promised. 

Stafford Springs will have a new bell costing 
$450.—— Windsor Locks raised $250 for music at a 
fe‘r hel@ for that purpose.— Kensington will paint 
and repair its house.—Collinsville is securing 
tunds for church repairs. 


MIDDLE STATES 
‘ _ New York 

BROOKLYN.—Bushwick Ave. This work deserves 
more than the brief mention of the new organ given 
a week or two ago. The conditions are most en- 
ecouraging. Congregations are large, prayer meet- 
ings well attended and the Sunday school is wide- 
awake and growing, now numbering about 800. 
Adrian M. Suydam, in honor of whom a tablet has 
just been unveiled, was a benefactor to Bushwick 
Avenue. He gave $25,000 is cash besides the lots. 
But in addition others have helped te make the 
church the success it is. The hard work of all en- 
courages. 24 

ALBANY.—First.‘ The celebration of Forefathers’ 
Day was a success last week at a special patriotic 
service. Elaborate decorations of flags and bunt- 
ing added to the exercises. The addresses were 
by the pastor, Rev. A. L. Love, on The Historic 
Events before the Mayfiower’s Voyage, and Rev. 
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F. R. Marvin on The Spirit and Genius of the New 
England Forefathers. Excellent music was ren- 


dered. 
THE INTERIOR 
Hlinois 
(For other Chicago news see page 981.) 
SouTH CHICAGO.—People’s. Rev. ©. T. Baylis 

has been called to Bucksville,O. His present eon- 
gregation has voted three times not to accept his 
resignation, which was Offered a little over two 
months ago. 

Indiana 


Fort WAYNE.—South. Rev. E. E. Frame and 
his excelient wife began with this church, an off- 
shoot of Plymouth, in 1895. The edifice had been 
purchased from a defunct “Church of God” or- 
ganization. The house has been renovated and put 
in first-class condition. There is a Sunday school 
of 100, and the Ladies’ Society is a strong right 
arm. The C. C. B. 8. advanced money in time of 
need and what was loaned is being speedily re- 
paid. A recent successful sale by the women has 


netted $115. 
Michigan 

SHAFTSBURG.—The congregation surprised the 
pastor, Rev. T. H. Warner, last Wednesday even- 
ing at his home in Perry. The evening was delight- 
fully spent, and the pastor and his wife were sub- 
stantially remembered. The church building will 
soon be ready for dedication. 

AvcusTA.—Rev. William Childs has closed a suc- 
cessful pastorate of three years and now takes up 
work in Kalkaska. 


THE WEST 
Missouri 


BROOKFIELD.—Forefathers’ Day was observed 
with four addresses representing the active policy 
and scope of the work of the church from the fol- 
lowing points of view: local, theological, sociologi- 
cal and civil. Topies were: Forefathers of the 
Local Church, The Forefathers of Religion in 
America, Our Common Inheritance, The American 
Ideal—Its Influence Abroad. The speakers were 
lunched after the meeting at the parsonage by the 
pastor’s wife, Mrs. W. E. Todd. 

lows 


CLEAR LAKE.—At the annual meeting 23 acces- 
sions were reported and nearly $600 proceeds from 
Ladies’ Aid Soctety. Rev. J. W. Heyward has 
just completed a religious story entitled Looking 
Through. the Crystal, which he has read to his peo- 
ple Sunday evenings. 

Iowa Ciry.—Bethlehem Mission. Miss Vavrina, 
the Bible reader, is doing excelient work among the 
Bohemians. She has a sewing school Saturdays, 
works in the Sunday school, conducts Bible meet- 
ings Sunday evenings and vis'ts from house to 
house, reading and explaining the Scriptures. 

DuspvugusE.—First. A friend of the church re- 
cently gave $1,000, with which the organ was re- 
paired and an electric motor attached. The ladies’ 
aid society has contributed this year over $1,200 to 
the work of the church. 


CRESTON, under the energetic leadership of Rev. 
D. P. Breed, has thoroughly renovated its house of 
worship. The benevolences have increased, con- 
gregations are large and the church has undertaken 
the support of a native pastor on the foreign field 
the coming year, the salary being already pledged. 
The pastor is now giving a series of sermons to 
working men that is attracting wide attention. 


OsAGE celebrated its 40th anniversary Dec. 18 
and 19. Interesting features were: a sermon by 
Secretary Douglass, pastor here for 14 years, an 
address by Rev. C. B. Moody, pastor for four years, 
letters from other pastors and their wives, a his- 
torical sketch by a member, and papers and ad- 
dresses recalling the charter members, the early 
struggles of the church, the bright side of a pastor’s 
life, the shadows of a pastor’s life, the pastors and 
their wives, the fruit of forty years: The church 
has had seven pastors, five of whom are now living. 
Among these are Rev. Messrs. 8. G. Woodbridge and 
G. W. Reynolds. The present one, Dr. W. W. Gist, 
is in the seventh year of his pastorate. The mem- 
bership is 380 and the average missionary contri- 
bution is about $800. The church received H. M. 
aid amounting to$2,225, but has returned to the 
treasury of the society $6,255. 

_ Pliimnesota 


MINNEAPOLIS.—Plymouth. Mr. and Mrs. David 
C. Bell recently presénted a handsome banner to 
the Zionists of the city. The meeting of Lovers of 
Zion was large and enthusiastic, and the addresses 
of Mr. and Mrs. Bell were cordially received. They 
expressed an earnest wish that the banner may 
wave over the walis of Jerusalem.—JLyndale. 
The recent annual meeting was the occasion of 
great rejoicing in this church, for years under the 
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bondage of debt and harassed by financial difficul- 
ties. The past year of real prosperity has been un- 
paralleled in its 15 years’ history. The pastor, Rev. 
L. H. Kellar, was given an ample token of appreci- 
ation in the form of a well-filled purse.—— Forest 
Heights. Special meetings have been held with 
this church, Rev. J. F. Okerstein assisting Rev. R. 
A. Hadden. The goodly number of accessions, how- 
ever, will result from house-to-house visitation. 

St. PAUL.—Tatum Chapel. Preaching services 
were inaugurated Dec. 11. The Sunday school has 
been held in the chapel for 10 years and this step 
has long been foreseen as a logical result.——Hazel 
Park. A membership contest has been inaugu- 
rated in this reorganized Sunday school by Superin- 
tendent Risser. The school is divided into two 
factions, the Pinks and the Blues, each striving to 
make a record in securing new scholars. A supper 
and some small recognition to the victors will take 
place in January. 

ALEXANDRIA.—Sundazy evening congregations 
have trebled and overflowed the audience-room. 
At the midweek service the attendants have re- 
sponded so generously in filling the parts assigned 
them that the pastor, Rev. W. H. Medlar, to his 
great delight, has been crowded out. The Banner 
announces topics for a series of Bible readings for 
the midweek services of the coming month. 


Fre.tTon.—This town of about 150 people in its 
15 years’ existence has had no permanent religious 
work, except a Sunday school, until Dec. 18, when 
Rev. E. H. Stickney organized a church of 17 mem- 
bers. There is no other church of any denomina- 
tion within 30 miles on the line of the Great North- 
ern Railway. This will probably be yoked with 
Glyndopn. 

Kansas 

ToPEKA.—First. Dr. Linus Blakesley announced 
his resignation Dec. 11, to take effect May 1. Dur- 
ing his pastorate of 28 years the mem ership has 
grown from 130 to 560, an expensive edifice has 
been erected and the church has enjoyed marked 
prosperity. 

SALINA.—Dec. 11 was Jubilee Sunday, celebrat- 
ing the payment of the debt of $2,450, mainly in- 
cluded in a mortgage. Supt. L. P. Broad preached, 
and prominent features were the burning of the 
mortgage in the presence of a large congregation 
and an address by the pastor, Rev. F. D. Burhans. 
To his energetic and self-sacrificing efforts the 
church mainly owes its financial freedom, and under 
his leadership is having marked growth in all de- 
partments of spiritual work. 


Nebraska 

KEARNEY.—Special meetings, in which Rev. 
J. P. Burling was assisted by Rev. A. F. Newell of 
Lincoln, took the form of a “retreat’’ for the 
quickening and enlarging of spiritual life. The 
public evening meetings were preceded by after- 
noon cottage meetings for Bible study and fellow- 
ship. Large spiritual benefi s were received. A 
pleasant feature was the regular attendance and 
participation of the Episcopal rector. At the close 
a fellowship meeting was held of Chicago Seminary 
graduates laboring in the vicinity. All were 
strengthened and instructed. 


WAHOO.—AS one good result of recent union 
evangelistic meetings a number of family altars 
have been established. About 50 men met Dec. 11 
in the social rooms of the church to organize a Bi- 
ble study circle. It is proposed to make this a 
means of promoting brotherhood as well. It will 
meet on a week evening in a room in the central 
part of the town, to be secured and fitted up for the 
purpose. By unanimous and hearty vote Rev. J. B. 
Stocking of Elyria, O., has been call ’d to the pas- 
torate. 

CRAWFORD dedicated its beautiful house of wor- 
ship Dec. 18. Evangelistic meetings preceding gave 
a warm spiritual atmosphere. The dedication ser- 
mon was preached by Rev. A. E. Ricker of Chadron. 
Superintendent Bross made the appeal for offerings, 
and enough was contributed to meet the grant of 
the C. C. B. 8. in paying last bills. In connection 
with the morning service the pastor, Rev. H. V. 
Rominger, received 16 to membership on confes- _ 
sion. Five others had been elected who could not 
be present. The house is a substantial structure of 
modern style, of brick veneer, corner tower, the 
chapel, built a few years ago, opening into the main 
audience-room. The building will seat about 250. 
The chapel is to be converted into a library and 
reading-room, to be called the Pound Chapel after 
Rev. Edward Pound, the-first pastor. 


Oklahoma 
GUTHRIE.--Plymouth, According to Dr. Jeffer- 
son’s approved plan of calling a pastor this church 
called Rev. W. J. Marsh “on his record.” He will 
begin work Jan. 1. There will be no break between 
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bis installment and Rev. W. L. Dibble’s retirement. 
“ How far that little candle throws his beams! ” 


NEWKIRK.—Ten members « ere received Dec. 11, 
the partial fruit of a 10 days’ meeting, in which the 
pastor was assisted by his brother, Rev. Joel 
Harper. The names of two more persons were pro- 
pounded but they were unable to attend. Several 
conversions were reported. 


A three days’ fellowship meeting has been held at 

Victory. 
PACIPIC COAST 
California 

Los ANGELES.—First. Dr. W. F. Day has en- 
tered on the fifth year of his pastorate here. On 
this anniversary 23 persons were received to mem- 
bersbiy. Since hie coming 455 have united, 118 
during the present year. 


WEEKLY REGISTER 


LDEE.. aoe De + — to Hillsboro. Accepts. 
APPLE Harry, recentiy of Middleville, Mich., to 
Grand Mate. wt opie, 
avast. Holly H., to remain another year at Steelburg, 


BROWN, John L. —J = Pilgrim Ch., Sioux City, Io., 


heyedan. Ace 

COBUR David E. Pformerly of Otisfield, Me., to 
Kingsport, N. 8. Ace cepts. 

CONLEY, Isaiah B., late of Springfield, Me., to W. 


Woolwich. Acc epts. 

DEBEVOISE, Gabriel &., Keene, N. H., financial agent 
of the Kurn Hattin Homes, to Westminster, Vt. 

oT Wm. W., ev of Greeley, Col., to Third 


. Denver. Ac ep 
EORERSON. Ray, to Aven, © Ill. Acce 
EPLER, Percy ass’t itor Phillips th., So. Boston, 
Mass., to Second Ch., Baltimore. 
FLINT, Irving A., to remain another year at Falmoutb, 


FRANCE, Parvin M., First and Second Chs., Seward, 
Ill., to Hennepin. ‘Accepts. 
HAGEM MAN, Jas. O., to remain another year at Oxford, 


ich. 
KILLEN, sonn F-0 formerly of Portland, N. p.. to For- 
73 ga, Ht vana and Rutland. Accepts. 
KIRKPA R Ce "jenn t., to y= 1ent pasto 
Alma, Kan., to begin in March at the close of hist first 


Acc 
LONGREN, opin W., Franklin, Mass., to Ontario, Cal. 
LYNCH, Frederick, formerly ass’t pastor United Ch., 
New Soren. Ct. accepts cal to Lenox, Mass. 
MATHES, Geo. F., Pacific Sem., to Crockett, Cal. Ac- 


ce 
MOO i Gainer P., Ooter Springs, Mich., to Ron 
—v of Sandoval, fl., to 
First Ch., Wheaton. yi 


MOSL DER, Frank 
cepts. 

ROSE, C . Newaygo, Mich., ; to Leroy. Accepts. 
SELBY. A. o to De Long, Ill. Accepts. 
TAY LOR, Geo. E., Crete te, Neb., declines call to West 

Ch., Concord, N. 
WEL LSu, John Ww. to remain at Fairview, Kan., another 
wavs ‘accepts 

HYTE. Gea M. eS of E. Troy, Wis., has begun 


work at Pleasant River 
Prine eston, Me., to 8. Freeport. 


WOODWARD, Geo. H., 
YOurZ” Herbert yt Middlefield, Mass., to Plymouth 


Ch., Providence, R'L Accepts. 


Ordinations and Installations 

GREELEY, Leslie C., Andover Sem., o. Middleton: 
Mass., Dec. 20. Sermon, Prof. J. W. Churehill ; other 

rts, Rev. Messrs. H. C. Adams and W. P. Lande: ers, 
e. 

}. 5 Chicago, 

. Adams ‘and G. . Merrill, 

= _, & Kent, Ct., Dec. 21. Sermon, Rev. 

LEWis, Dani M., i. West Pullman Ch., Chicago, Ill., 

ec. 8. Sermon, Dr. 2-3 Merrill; otiier parts, Rev. 
Messrs. H. Willard, askin, Ww ost, A. T. 

MCLAUGHLIN, Rob’t W., i. Kalamazoo, Mich., Dec. 

20. | Sermon, Dr. R R. R. Meredith; other parts, Drs. 
. H. Warren, D. F. Gradiey. J. F. Loba. 

ENT, Julius ‘w., b nion Sem. o. Paris, N. Y., Dec. 21, 
Se . J. A. Cham hamberiln other parte, Rey. 
= ‘oh Sutherland. “than vurt 

Grant. 

SEELE "wm. J., 0. Galt, Io., Dec. 15. Sermon, Sec’ 

z ? . Déaglass other ts, Rev. Messrs. 8. A. Martin, 
Palmer Litts, “Ones Wyatt. 
Resignations 

DRAKE, Ulysses S., Central Ch., Salem, and Rickrea)l 

HUTC HINSON, Wm. A., Montrose, Col. 

McCONNELL, Alexander 8., Deadwood, 8. D. 

oe Geo. W., Sycamore, IL, to accept a call to 


WILLIAMS, Edward M., Yarkton, 8. D., to take effect 


in April, 99. 
Dismissions 


pleton, Wis., Dec. 1 
ond Ch, pot Ring Mass. 


ons 





FAVILLE win 8 A 


HOUSE, Dec. 21. 
JOB, Herbert K., 0, Middievoro, Mass., Nov. L1. 
FiBACE. Alvert'F. “pirst Ch. bury, Ut., Dec. 12. 


YALE, David L., Elisworth, Meet Dees 


Stated Supplies 


CAMERON, Donald, Patten, Me., at Center Harbor 
N. H., for six months. 
GORDON, A. Belle, of the Gordon School, at Amherst, 


Nt ad Geo. A., Colby, 99, Ts Hope ND, Me. 


YOUNG, Arthur G. +, recently at Bagle 
Sheviin and Solway, Minn _— " 


Churches ee 


FELTON, wie. 28 Des. 17m 
VESP PER, Wis. S Bets it on Yoked with Pitts- 
ville, under iiev. A A. Martin. 


Miscellaneous 


8YKES einen, recentl y Pestgnes 06 Keswick Ridge, 
N. B.,' i 15 Years; | is the oldest mon: 


torate of 

ber of ome Union <7 N. = wade and in 
has not missed on Secon 

THAYER, Henry 0 o, formerly of Woolw gy wliwe 

4-2. sory. le “Or 


resi in Portian acting as 
the Historical Society 
For Accessions to the Churches see page 992. 
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Our Readers’ Forum 


OUR NEW TERRITORY 

{The method of government for the Ha- 
waiian Islands will be a prominent subject of 
discussion in Congress ; and the forms adopted 
will probably be followed to a considerable 
degree in Porto Rico and other ‘territories 
which have become or will soon become de- 
pendencies of the United States. The follow- 
ing letter from one who has been for many 
years a resident of Honolulu will be helpfal 
toward understanding how essentially Ameri- 
can such government must be, and what mo- 
tives ought to be most prominent at maintain- 
ing it.—Ep1rors.] 

The truth seems to be gradually hiding 
upon the minds of some politicians and political 
editors that American residents and mission- 
aries in the Hawalian [slands have not been a 
set of iand-grabbers, cheating the natives out 
of their lands and wealth, and deserving of no 
considerate treatment from honorable men. 
The truth of the case is that Hawaiians have 
no conception of ihe political institutions of 
other lands, and no appreciation of the neces- 
sary regulations by which the commerce of the 
world is carried on. Itis the foreign residents 
that have been the silent partner in the up- 
building of the Hawaiian nationality, the 
dominant power in the land. Toa superficial 
observer bossism rales in American politics ; 
but the people rule, or rather the power that 
makes for righteousness, and when misrule 
can no Jonger be tolerated T weed and his com- 
pany, if not Tammany and its clique, are 
turned down. This letter is dated on Recog- 
nition Day, for Nov. 28, 1843, England and 
France recognized the autonomous sover- 
eignty of the Hawaiian kingdom, and guar- 
anteed to each ether the maintenance of its in- 
dependence. It was the foreign resident pop- 
ulation that worked for such recognition and 
secured it. Hawaiians had no conception of 
international policy. It was before the era of 
republicanism in Europe, and in order to se- 
cure such recognition from the European mon- 
archies it was a political necessity that the 
Hawaiian Government should be monarchical. 
The American residents accepted the situa- 
tion and upheld monarchical institutions. 
They gave the Hawaiians political autonomy, 
and submitted to the rule of Hawaiian chiefs, 
giving them co-ordinate authority in church 
and state. 

This state of things continued until Kala- 
kaua’s misrule became unendurable, and he 
was quietly given a back seat. His sister, 
Liliuokalani, had not even as much political 
sense as Kalakaua possessed, and went beyond 
all bounds in asserting autocratic rule and 
upsetting constitutional provisions, such as 
had heretofore given security to life and 
property. ' She was put off the throne as a 
matter of political necessity. Then came the 
proposition for annexation as the only possi- 
ble resource against the evils of the ignorance, 
incapacity and insouciance of Hawaiian 
rulers. 

It was a political necessity, as. much so as 


- the acquiescence in monarchical rule in 1843, 


But there are some people who from their 
point of view.can only ridicule this idea. They 
are blind to the teachings of history, which 
show, as in the French Revolution, the inevi- 
table result of the operation of social forces. 
Destiny, some people call it. It is basal the 


trend of great movements controlled by an 
all-wise Providence. When God answers our 
prayers for the coming of his kingdom we are 
appalled at the new obligations coming upon 
us and overwhelmed by the new bu:dens 
devolved upon us. All Christians, upon con- 
version, are not freed from a blurred vision, 
such as the apostle Paul experienced until 
Ananias opened his eyes and the scales fell 
from them. Then he saw that the passing 
away of the Mosaic ritual and the end of 
. Judaism was in fulfillment of the divine plans 
and not antagonistic to them. These days, as 
we draw nearer to the winter solstice, are get- 
ting shorter and shorter, and superficial ob- 
servation would confer that daylight is finally 
to give way todarkness. Buta more compre- 
hensive view shows that the operation of the 
same forces now at work will bring about a 
gradual lengthening of the days, the incoming 
of spring and the glories of the summertide. 
When I read the Springfield Republican’s 
imitation of Carl Schurz, in ridiculing the idea 
of the manifest destiny of the American people 
from their insular point of view, I feel like 
adding a phrase or two to Longfellow’s famous 
apostrophe, which is not altogether a travesty 
of its sentiment: 
Sail on, thou Ship of State, upon the Sea of Destiny! 
We move with thee, we move with thee: 
And not the Past that oa the shores of time we see. 
There is another change of opinion that has 
recently come to my notice in which the editors 
of The Congregationalist may know that I 
feel a personal gratification. In a recent num- 
ber of the British Weekly, in some correspund- 
ence from Samoa, appears the statement that 
Robert Louis Stevenson regretted the personal 
attack he made upon me, and acknowledged 
that he was misled into an erroneous belief 
of the superior sanctity of Father Damien. 
C. M. Hyps. 





USE THE CONGREGATIONALIST 
HANDBOOK 

Each year an increasing number of churches 
follow the plan of systematic benevolence, 
according to which pledges are made at the be- 
ginning of the year, not simply for current ex- 
penses, but also for the various societies. A 
great drawback to this plan is the fact that the 
pledge is not made under the influence of 
special presentation of the different societies. 
In the effort to avoid excitement and unwisdom 
in apportionment we are getting terribly cold- 
blooded. Enthusiasm in giving or in thinking 
of missionary work is disappearing. Worse 
still, the actual facts and needs of the mis- 
sionary societies are not clearly in mind on 
the particular occasion when the pledge is 
made out. Would it not be beneficial if, in the 
few weeks before the pledges are made, the 
pastors secure the attention of the churches to 
the subject, and place in the hands of the 
members some leaflets to be furnished by the 
societies, stating what ought to be known as 
to their work? G. 


INFLUENTIAL ARTICLES 

I wish to express my great satisfaction over 
the two articles by Rev. J. R. Thurston of 
Whitinsville, with reference to contributions 
to the American Board, recently published in 
The Congregationalist. I knowof one person 
who was influenced by reading them to add 
— to his gifts to the board. J. H. c. 
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Mart John H , Dover, 8. D., —, 77 
Hart ngraham T., Woodville, N. Y., Oct. 11, 28 
awley, Jobn P., Monson, Mass., July 5, 69 
Hosen’ Allene Washin ton, D. C., ay 12, 75 
House, William, Prov dence, R L; April 3, 71 
Hunting, Bruce’ S., Chicago, . es Sept.11, — 
Ide, Jacob. Mansfiel d, Mass. Mar. 23, 75 
Jones, Zachariah A., Sanford, N,C., —_— = 
Kelley George W.., Haverhill. Mass Aug. 16, 90 
Love, William DeLoss, Minneapolis, “Minn. , Sept. 5, 78 
McConoughey, Austin N,, Caro, Mich., April l4, 87 
McCune, Robert, Sherburne, Minn. eb. 1 72 
McGregor. Alexander, Pawtucket, R. IL, Dec. 23, 64 
Marden Alfred C., White Creek, Wis., Feb. 1, 48 
Miller, Simeon, Spring’ field, Mass., Mar. 20, 83 
Northrop, Birdsey G.. eClinton, Ct., April 28, 80 
Nutting, George , Randolph, Vt, Feb. 26, 71 
Olmstead, Franklin W., Burlington, Vt., Jan. 16, 88 
Ostrom, Alvin, Kohala, HH. is Jan. 80, — 
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§ mith, John Francie, Boulder, Col., . BO, 45 
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Kidder, John S.. Hopkins, Mich., Oct. 18, 86 
Tyler, William S., Amhers t, Mass., Nov. 19, 87 
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Current Thought 


AT HOME 


Rey. Dr. T. L, Cuyler, as in The Evangelist 
he reviews the year, is moved to say of the 
ezar’s manifesto for peace: ‘‘ No other utter- 
ance by any tongue or pen this year compares 
with that grand manifesto in sound reason, 
broad humanity and true sublimity. That im- 
perial call for a Peace Congress this next year 
is a vastly more significant utterance than any 
that has challenged the ear of Christendom in 
these days. Blessings on Nicholas II. who 
issued it, and on govud Queen Victoria who 
helped to inspire it! And how has that noble 
manifesto been received in this our Christian 
America that just now aspires to be the moral 
model and reformer and champion of human- 
ity? How many presses have praised it? How 
many public assemblies have indorsed it? 
How many pulpits have echoed with thanks- 
giving for it?’”’ 

Charlton T. Lewis, in the January Har- 
per’s, writing on Bismarck, the Man and the 
Statesman, says that “‘ religion to him was al- 
ways a branch of politics.’”” Prof. A. B. Hart, 
professor of history at Harvard University, 
admitting frankly that expansion has come 
and that it was inevitable, says, in the same 
journal: ‘‘We must give up our fine con- 
tempt for other nations which rule with an 
iron hand; we must abandon the principle 
that ‘all just government depends on the 
consent of the governed’; we must look on 
the colonial status as permanent and not a 
stage on the way to Statehood; we must begin 
to settle difficult questions of religion and 
worship by orders from Washington; we 
must surround our colonial governors with 
bodyguards and arrest insurgent leaders; we 
must either yield part ef our protective pol- 
icy, or give up the principle for which our 
forefathers fought in the Revolution—that | 
colonies exist for their own benefit and not 
for the advantage of the mother country; we 
must give up our principle of free intercourse 
between the parts of our empire, or else we 





must admit Chinese to the continent.”’ 


ABROAD f 

The Havana correspondent of the London 
Times says that ‘‘ President McKinley will 
have an unfettered hand here. A majority of 
the Cubans are prepared to accept unréserv- 
edly any régime treating them justly and in- 
suring the tranquillity of the island. The 
Spanish residents also are contented to ac- 
cept the inevitable, believing that their inter- 
ests will be protected and themselves fairly 
treated. Therefore, the way is clear to estab- 
lish any system of government the Washing- 
ton authorities may see fit to impose.”’ 

The British Weekly, commenting on certain 
récent remarks of Mrs. Humphry Ward re- 
specting the possibility, yea, even probability, 
of a rapprochement between Trinitarians and 
Unitarians in Great Britain, in which she 
foresees substantial acceptance of the Unita- 
rian position by the Anglicans and Noncon- 
formists, says: “As a simple matter of fact 
we know that all the students we have named 
and. those of the Luz Mundi school tend 
rather to lay increased emphasis on the doc- 
trine of the incarnation. What is rather tak- 
ing place is that earnest Unitarians them- 
selves are finding no rest in their system. 
The book Via, Veritas, Vita, by Dr. Drum- 
mond, is not the book of a Unitarian, but a 
genuinely Christian utterance.” 





Men and melons are hard to know.—Benja- 
min Franklin. 


Rheumatism 


You May Be Relieved of the Pains and 
Aches of This Disease. 

The way is plain; it is no experiment; 
thousands have been cured and say they now 
have no symptoms of this disease. Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla is the medicine they took, and it 
is the medicine you should take if you wish to 
be cured. Hood’s Sarsaparilla cures rheuma- 
tism when other medicines fail because it 
neutralizes the acid in the blood and thus 
removes the cause of the disease. Give it a 
fair and faithful trial and you may depend 
upon a complete and ie cure. 


Hood’s 


Is America’s Greatest Medicine. 
dealers in medicine. Price $1. 


Hood’s Pills 








 aaeiie 


Sold by all 





are sure, mild, effective. 
All dealers. 25¢c. 

















NEEDED NOW. 





Rejoice that you need a new baokcase. 


It is a sign that your books have grown, which [juss | 


is a sure sign that you have grown. Never 
begrudge such tribute to progress. 
We have been making progress meanwhile | \ l 


in devising ways and means for economic cas- 
ing. Wecansell you a bookcase for less money 
than you paid last time. Anditis an improved 








case in the fashionable low hight (which allows paaaeed | 1} 


pictures above) and with the interlocking ends [FE \ 











which enable you to join the various sections TOSS sl) f ~ 
together so as to make any desired length of 


casing. 


The shelves are adjustable and have the 


new “knife edge.” 


All frames have rounded surfaces, and bead moulding is used 


throughout. The cabinet is finished in dark Pollard oak and is very beautiful, yet 


inexpensive. 





PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


RUGS, DRAPERIES and FURNITURE, 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON. 
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29 Decemler lave 


A Term 
or a Year 


At the New England 
Conservatory, includ- 
ing room, board, etc., 
all at our expense; any 
other conservatory or 
college 








if preferred. 
Send for illustrated 
booklet showing just 
how hundreds of girls 
have earned, through 
us, a complete mu- 
sical education. 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


The Curtis aid scoped 
Philadelphia, P. 








The good name of 


Alleock’s 


POROUS PIASTERS 


has induced many persons to 
deceive the public by offering 
plasters which are not only lack- 
ing in the best elements of the 
genuine article, but are often harm- 
ful in their effects. 

The public should be on their 
guard against these frauds, and, 
when a plaster is needed, be sure 
to insist upon having the best. 
When you buy Allcock’s you 
obtain absolutely the best plaster 
made. 


sore «> Dr SAACTHOMPSONS EYEWATER 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation. 
effectual 











Pa zne cee English Cure without 
medicine. W. EDWARD & SON 

Queen Vic Victoria St., London, ad. Wholesale of 
ra & Co., 30 North William St., N. ¥. 





WATCH AND CHAIN FOR ONE DAY'S WORK. 
Cpt-ccocsscuascnonn saad s) 
Watch. ai nd Gints can a set, | Fen Mickel, Plated 

he Packages Binineat ts, 10 Bot. 
oan 3 we fooy shy one required. ape 


CHURCH aRLiSee 2 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, Baltimore Ma 
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THE CONGREGATIONALIST 
The Business Outlook 


Usually at this season of the year, that is, 
the closing days, general trade is very quiet 
in a wholesale way, but such is not the case 
this year. Asa matter of fact, the condition 
of the various branches of trade and industry 
is unusually satisfactory, both as to consump- 
tion and the price level. The one exception, 
perhaps, is wool. Here prices are low, but 
encouragement is felt at the increasing de- 
mand for wool, which will lead sooner or later 
to higher prices. The cotton goods market 
continues active and firm. Certain makes of 
cottons have egain been marked up this week 
and the whole market is one of strength and 
buoyancy. Cotton mill managers are looking 
forward with much satisfaction to the spring 
season as the indications are that it will be the 
best for several years. 

In leather likewise hope is very strong of 
better times ahead. People who have madea 
close study of the entire situation predict that 
leather values are on the way to a very much 
higher level. But the boom par excellence is 
to. be found in the iron and steel industry. 
The demand for pig iron is extraordinary and 
the advances in prices are not only maintained, 
but further advances seem probable. For 
manufactures of steel the same story is to be 
told. The phenomenal condition of the iron 
and steel industry of the country accounts for 
the speculation in Wall Street in the shares of 
the iron companies. As regards the retail 
holiday trade in New England, it has exceeded 
in most directions that of previous. years. 
Money seems to be more plenty among the 
people and the latter are spending it. 

In Boston the great speculation in copper 
shares continues, overshadowing everything 
else. The great Standard Oil copper consoli 
dation scheme is likely to be announced at no 
distant date, and people in a position to know 
say that the announcement, when it does 
come, will attract investments of additional 
millions into copper mining. 


Clubbing Rates. 


A subscriber to The Congregationalist may order one or 
allof the periodieais mentioned below, remitting with 
his order the amounts indicated, in addition to his sub- 
scription to The Congregationalist. 

















The Cen Monteiy segateehphpseoecspcooccccessescens ae Y 
The — PE Mocsgadcccicoccccceceqvccstee Y 
at Hicho cha Sea aUATUIE ic sous ctcccesessbiesned 2.00 
scribuer’s Ris do pendnsee seedgsescesecnecses y 
ar 8 Magazin: +. 3.25 
Harper’s Weekly... 3.25 
Pe eas rake Cébdbndccvccsccboktocseseetebs 8.25 
Harper’s Round Table ........4...cccccscesceeeees -90 
American Kitchen Magazine..............0.ss0«+ +15 





Those who order the above periodicals from us will 
please take notice that, after receiving the first number, 
they must write to the publication itself, and not to us, 
tn case of any irregularity or change of address. 





THE “ DALKULLAN. The "characteristic tall 
blonde of the northern races is illustrated in an 
other column by a “ Dalkullan,” or native of Da- 
larne, @ mountainous interior district of Sweden, 
where the old fashions and costumes are still pre- 
served, The two great silver buttons fastening the 
flowing collar, the brooches at the throat and bow, 
the belt clasp and other jewelry are silver heir- 
looms; the apron is homespun, in brilliant colors, 
similar to a Roman scarf. Sweden has given to us 
Jenny Lind, Nilsson and other sweet singers. We 
send annually to her many thousand “ American 
Singers,” silent but useful. 


STOPOVER AT WASHINGTON ON TICKETS VIA 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD.—The Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company announces that, commencing 
Sunday, Dec. 25, and continuing until furtrer 
notice, first and second class tickets from New 
York, Philadelphia, and intermediate points, Long 
Branch and Atlantic City to points west of Pitts- 
burg, reading via Washington, will be sold at the 
same rates as via the direct route. These tickets 
will permit of a stop at Washington not exceed- 
iog ten days, and will afford an excellent means of 
viewing the nation’s capital without additional ex- 
pense for railroad travel. 


GAVE Up His WorK.—“ My husband suffered so 
obliged to from ag gen in - al that he was 





d 0 
since.” Mrs. J. 8. MCMATH, 


Hoop’s PILLS cure nausea, headache. 





991 
CATARRH OF THE STOMACH. 


A Pleasant, Simple, but Safe and Effectual 
Cure for it. 


Catarrh of the stomach has long been 

considered the next thing to incurable. 
The usual symptoms are a full or bloat- 
ing sensation after eating, accom ed 
sometimes with sour or watery risings, a 
formation of , causing pressure on 
the heart and ungs, and difficult breath- 
ing ; headaches, fickle appetite, nervous- 
= and a general played out, languid 
eeling. 

There is often afoul taste in the mouth, 
coated tongue and if the interior of the 
stomach could be seen it would show a 
slimy, inflamed condition. 

The cure for this common and obstinate 
trouble is found in a treatment which 
causes the food to be readily, thoroughl 
digested before it has time to ferment an 
irritate the delicate mucous surfaces of 
the stomach. To secure a prompt and 
healthy digestion is the one necessary 
thing to do and when normal digestion 
is secured the catarrhal condition will 
have disappeared. 

According to Dr. Harlandson the safest 
and best treatment is to use after each 
meal a tablet composed of Diastase, Asep- 
tic Pepsin, a little Nux, Golden Seal and 
fruit acids. These tablets can now be 
found at all drug stores under the name 
of Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets, and not 
being a patent medicine can be used with 
perfect safety and assurance that health 
appetite and thorough digestion will fol- 
low their regular use after meals. 

Mr. N. J. Booher of 2710 Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, Ill., writes : ‘‘Catarrh is 

a local condition, resulting. from a neg- 
lected cold in the head, whereby the lin- 
ing membrane of the nose becomes 
inflamed, and the isonous discharge 
therefrom passing backward into the 
throat reaches the stomach, thus produc- 
ing catarrh of the stomach. edical 
authorities prescribed for me for three 
years for catarrh of stomach without 
cure ; but today Iam the yo of men 
after using only one box of Stuart’s Dye- 
pepsia Tablets. I cannot find app a jen 
words to express my good feeling. I have 
found flesh, appetite and sound rest from 
their use. ” 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets is the safest 
preparation as well as the simplest and 
most convenient remedy for any form of 
indigestion, catarrh of stomach, bilious- 
ness, sour stomach, heartburn and bloat- 
~~ after meals. 

end for a little book mailed free on 
stomach troubles, by addressing F. A. 
Stuart Co., Marshall, Mich. The tablets 
can be found at all drug storeg. 


MILK 
RUST 


was three months old, 
nele had t the rx ‘crus very badly on his head, 
so that all the hair came out, and itched so 
bad, he made it bleed by scratching it. I got 
a cake of CuTicuRA SOAP and a box of Curt- 
CURA (ointment). La ge the CUTICURA 
and Ley thin cap .on head, and before [ 
had used half a box it was entirely cured, and 
his hair commenced to grow out nicely. 
eb. 24,98. Mrs. H. P. apse 
Coricora Remeptes appeal with irresistible force to 
mothers, nurses, and all nosag 5 The care of children. ae 
know cate single application w’ motes instant reli 











rest and sleep, and = By. speedy cure in 
most torturing, and uring of skin and sealp di 
with loss of hair, and not to failin your duty: 


Giese for Sxin-TORTURED | Pre Rest for Tinzo 
Moraes in a warm ith CuTicura BoaP, at o 
single anointing with Curicora, greatest of skin cu : 


t the world. Porrer D.&C.Co Reis 
Bees yetea tases Gare acern Skin Dises 
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Accessions to the Churches DR. HUNTER’S 
Conf. Tot. Conf. Tot. 
OALIWORNIA MISSOURI N EW @ 
thage, 3 9 
ir i :| BOOK ON 
Los Angeles, Bethie- ‘ | ree 
Ke NEBRASKA 
Central, pee Crawtora, 16 16 AND ALL LUNG DISEASES 
ath ns ve, German, = 
2 . as 
pettenel Cir, = at gk, Wolbach, - 6 PUBLISHED FOR FREE CIRCULATION. 
mL First 5 4 NEW YORK. ROBERT 
ane, * "a Brooklyn, Spanish- HUNTER, recognized ever re as the pee 5 ~~ authority on diseases of the 
See rum | sedate" | pment anes teas Coates so eet se ata 
isco, First,— 5 * * r ws 
‘td 4 prenenecle, §=— 4 90 | a any question Consumption, AS TREATED BY DR. HUNTER, is a cutable disease. The book 
Santa — 13 Wackeer _— 2 4 ee yp May e nature of Consum ener eb causes; its unmistakable symptoms; bow to prevent 
Sebastopol, =. Ee, t and HOW IT ‘CAN BE RADICALL CUR 
Ville Pork, c(i im_—«=. 6 3 3 is of such great im ce to the yweltare of the whole people that it has been decided 
copes Ladbury, 20 20 | to inoue an edition of 50,000 copies in paper covers for free general distribution. 
ILLINOIS Melville, wn 2 a FROM THE NEW YORK , HERALD: _ pei + las 
om 7 chigan ’ after man. 
(ae 3 66 se ll cures | por consumption, that the treatment as Tauve a ~ d practiced. by Dr. Robert Hu weer, 
Chicago, N. Engle- 9 23 117 West 45th St., New York, has accomplished | results 80 satisfactory that this dread disease 
woot, —- Geneve, aetna | 10 need Bo longer be classed among the incurable. 
Warren Ave., 3 26 Oberlin, Second, FROM THE NEW YORK SUN :— 
P —-_ — 4 OKLAHOMA “ Dr. Hunter’s recent book on Consumption and his inane phen) ; 
Rockford, First, — 6 Guthrie, Plymouth, 1 5 that have been reported, effectually remove all doubts as to the curability of this dread d 
Yorkville, 30 30 mt. t. Hope, 6 6 sah cieaninoe tei etoamictias 
8 10 
— INDIANA se Tecumse a, ° 3 Asy reader eat 3 The Congregationalist can secure one of these free paper covered copies by simply 
re 4 . 
in “Wave, Fiymouth, pil eos DAKOTA Ce 
‘tower? 5 5 Frankfort, 8 Dr. ROBERT HUNTER, 117 West 45th St., New York. 
Trinity, 16 24 Worthing, 6 
Porter, oS OREGON 
KANSAS Portland, Hassalo St. 5 © 
Fredonia, - 4 h Mississippi Ave., 3 8 
jarue’ WISCONSIN 
Topeka, Central, iS Iron River, ae 
MAINE East Pepin, — 35 
Augusta — 93 Lancaster(near), — 18 
Hallowell, — §& Silocton poli 
Presque Isle, — 8 Ves ° RE 
MICHIGAN Was bare, —- 7 
Grand Rapids, Barker OTHER CHURCHES 
Memorial, 2 $3 Atlanta, Ga., First, — } 
rst 1 6 Des Molner, Io., Pil- 
South Haven, 11 17 grim 1» 
MINNESOTA Bry rose ee, ten 
Akeley, — 12 ter, — 56 
Bagley, 6 8 Holbrook, Ariz., 10 
Graceville - 9 London, Ot, 5 
Grey Eagle, ey Waitefield, Vt. rhe Always Reliable and Recommended by 1 
Lake City, 3 8 Churches ‘with less hi. sicians as the most perfect substitute for 
Sherburn, 1 65 __ than three, 28 44 ers’ milk: a sure sans de for cholera 
___Genf 208; Tt 8E0. I he Call infantum, and valuable for aay tics mt 
Total since Jan. 1. Con/., 9,660; Tot., 18,959. convalescents. The Mass. aiteel Sure 
from everywhere for Whitman's Choco- says: “The future has yet = sr a _— 
lates ond Dontections, ovineee a = ter food than Ridge’s.” In cans from 35 cts. 
D appreciation of candy connols to $1.75. send for free sample to 
Pleasant Holi Messa Ss these most delicious dainties. ' 
asant o day ge WOOLRICH & CO., Palmer, Mase. " 








Our friends are still sending us gracious words ® : 9 f 
indicative of the appreciation of The Congregation- I m a n S ply i ss I 


alist’s service to the churches. Here are a few Religious Notices | 





more of these seasonable greetings: Chocolates and Confections Religious and eccleiatical notices, addreates of miniatrs, 
“The paper would be a great loss out of our represent the highest attainment of con- etc., published under this heading at ten cents a line. é 
household.” (8. B. C., Mass ) fectionery art. Original and exquisite 
| te SKiwage fresh. Cail for them at your dealers. {| aunt Oa pastors wit watt vnitare to the cit 
“ By far the best paper we have.” Always fresh, Call for them at your dealers. ‘a. If pastors w , visitors c 
(A. 8. H., Kan.) Whitman’s Instantaneous Chocolate will receive a hearty welcome. Frank E. Jenkins, _ 


a Ge yo ye All communications and gifts 






















tains and missionaries ; temperance 
bomes and houses in feeding seaports at home 


and abroad; ibraries for ou 
Publishes tie’ Seller's Magactne, ‘Seamen Sete Mind ant 
Contributions to sustaix its work are 


remittances of same are oe Sie be ake ante to 
the main ofice of the soc at New York. 


kev, W. 0.8 Beirt, Seorcary. 


, i d quality, delicious and 

The Congregationalist has become almost indis- is le arg rene a ~4 boilin = moti. ply a lege 5 Na oe cent to the ‘inancial 
paneette. . nee STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, of to the President, Rev. Stephen B.'L. Penrose, Walls 

“We like the way you discuss and present reli- 1316 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. pore herd POR PEE CIR SER. PS 
gious questions.” (F. R., IL) penny Mie with cs. Cont ligerasare in are greatly forms and in 

“A library in itself, and frequently refer to my $0000000006066000000066 eh colportage Ww i in the army 
file.’ (W. F. 1, N.Y.)  aetOre AG FOTCTAMC 4 and na in The m eB ons of the South an 

“Catholic, intelligent, satisfying.”  (N. B. R.) eo ee P "HYSICIANS : uarters at 10. Kas oe 28a St, pa, es. 3 

“The men (at Y. M. C. A.) look forward to the LADE’S : Preeti pees sont to the Boston depoaiory, 
issues.” (8. G. H., N.Y.) ‘ secretary; R. F. Cummings, agent. 

¥ No. 76 Wall . 

“ There’s a world of good sound reading in that 4 eee eee norated April, 1885, Objet: te 

paper.” (A. M. N., Ore.) seme improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- . 
‘ 


“I am much impressed with the improvement in | nomen 
The Congregationalist. The paper is taking 4 
very high stand, and is having a powerful infiu- 
ence.” (G. W. W., Me.) 


“You have done most excellently. I get good 
from those who see differently.” (D.L. D., Pa.) 

































Have you Eaten too Much? 
Take Hersford’s Acid Phssphate. 
\ People impose on the stomach sometimes, giving 
it more than it can do. “Horsford’s’’ helps to 
digest the food, and puts the stomach into a strong 
and healthy condition. 
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Subscribers’ Wants 
Notices under this heading, not Save lines (eight 
wore othe tine cot subscribers Ay cents each oersion. 


> D. & L. SLADE CO., BOSTON, MASS. ¢ 
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ited. > oe terest in or contro! of an 
on paeaaned : KE. F. &., care Congre- 





Sweet Herbs, 
Delicately Com- 
pounded, Just the Right 


Flavor, Always Uniform, 
that’s 


| ARKIN TABKIN SOAPS emne ee : 


OUR OFEER FULLY EXPLAINED IN The (onarenationalist, , 


— (RURCH ATMA Joun H. PRAY. DONS R Co.. “a . 
FACTURER ARPETS ax PHOLSTERY 
ARPETS PRICES Cc Q ASHINCTON Me " 


658 cer. porvistgn 37 BOSTON. 





Bore, An eld ‘Gne Seapieeat aipronces. 
or indy 
Address Miss 8. M. Ay 33 Patman Somerville. 
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adational eigen cents counting ight word to 0 fne "the Ponp’s EXTRACT cures all inflammation and 


money should be sent the 
TUCKER—In Milton, Dec. 12, Fanny Amory, eldest 
daughter of Deacon Jobn A Wceer sees 43% rs. 
ELIAS DUDLEY FREEMAN 


press has alreat . 
— ae — wreck of The Portiand, on Not Nov. Zt, the 
y Freeman of SS 





of Eltas Dudle. 
: it is ie still fitting that mention should t be in The 


ticmatist of the pass: one in wh 
fiowed currents of the best Dood in Ne in New ae nok 
who continued in his own character ang life the best 
a of a as a Christian citizen and a 


Uongregat 
“Tins eS eee | born rr 31, 1853, was the 
sen of He Free! nave of ‘Fairfield 
Me.. aad fifty years a iis tittsen of Yarmouth, and 
Cros! ~ are of Hampden, 
ees of the , @ lineal 
scesiden - Boy Cale a A the Me ~ gvvernor - 


reseee ae early 

ootdene Ki ape Uod. an the sea 

that N vember ¢ 575 a a by a strange brought tne last 
male a — ve of 8 the 6 Fa eee pe line 
y home o udred, and laid h 

body close to where his ancestory s ept. “4 

Norman Carlton of ‘Auacver, 

two Seughte: rs and his only sister, Mary Ub Free- 

man, the wie of Rev. John DePeu of Bridgeport, Ct., 

survive him. 

. Freeman received his —, education in the o'd 
North he dg academy, the treasu ——— of 
which cceeded his "father. The fi two 
— of his college life were spent at Bowdoin the 

—aee he was with the 





1875 ‘bor 
the shipbuilder’s adze 
oakum and the tales of aucient m 
the air, his love for the sea and a sallor’s life was early 

uired and continued with him until the a. In 
sp of one experience of shi; pare an Ww @s- 

from death in the Cambridge of the Bangor line in 

he loved a gos ao Lesage tt rather thau by land, 
pe made his fi tong coone oyages by sail rather 
than by steam with a true sailor's love for the white 
wi was strongly inclined to follow the 


ty tar, having his office first in Yarmouth an 
n Portland, and has left behind him in a caretunty 
edited i lement to the Revised statutes of the 
— . KS. ine a monument to his lotectey and fidelity 
a 
His universal popes ¥ Ms all sorts and conditions 
of men, his pen | d skill as an orgnaines. his 
t ty to poryet can n Principles foreordained him to 
‘itical life. 1890 he was made a member ne the 
mberland ‘genes Republican Committee. In 1892 
he was acdlvanced to a place on the State committee. 
In 1889 he was elec’ the 8) 


as as his head. the poor, 
. blind and gyi were locked for as for the coming of a 


je ani ing friend. 
lover of literature and an gee student of 


a mem is' 
slcgieal'S Societies and of the Thomas Dudley Asso 
a og which he was made ss. 7 1897. In 
li of his relations he display: =~ 
les of geniality, kindliness and “iaelity elity. ‘his speec: 
intillated with’ keen observations droll — 
} Bey quick to see the good in men, ond was wont to 


g53t 





on thts rather than on © Seol wen a 4 
was ever ready to suff oe r than to 
escape at others’ cost. ee 


po whom 2 Me coud help, aad 1 made 
im lasting gratita: is fe wae affiu- 


ent in tl hess “little, aivcesubeese pot of kindness 
and of love” that make the best part of a good man’s 


life. 
Bn doe -_ beyond all he was an earnest Chris- 
nt with an intense hatred. he was in 
spirit deeply ie Fu x. and was a valued member of the 
The study of the philosophical side 
of Fe Ra one 2 ai the one rival of the study o history in 
and with those who cared for these themes 
Pot were ready to converse with rare comprehen- 
sion and discernmen 
The circumstances of his death no man living knows 
or can know, but of his bearing through those circum- 
stances those who knew him well have nv question. 
L.A have but to recall pow be bore himseif a the 
k of The Cambridge, to which allusion has al: 
been made. Roused su bidenly from sleep by the A ve 
of the Laeger 2 striking the reef, facing for an instant 
the vision of he rallied his thoughts in- 
ey with the yon de how he could be of hel 
to others. fhe Bouts y on deck. he week, bys the a 
ok — gen y Be 
piled an oar in te dst pee four 
Iniles tor land Tisese ae sea. Whether The Port- 
land went dowh dddenly tJ gs 5 ees, = sos 
or whether s! lowly ‘ e 
oo one man on board w: 'é fnow. hate 
a diey Freeman was a brave, ep! man through 
ail. aoe. Iwhatever be could do to help others 
ready © cy any or heroic deed he aid 
fn for be could not tell of this belng what he was. And 
80 God took him by way of = sea that he loved, = 
body to the shore where his fathers made their Pilg: 
somes ® AS a “new world” hore on ear h, his spirit te the 
other where his fathers awaited is Pn = ” 
new ny above. 


MRS. E. Mc CALL 


brook, -. Nov. after an illness of five 
Emilie E. Mccall, widow of the late Rev 








weeks, v. 
Salmon McCall died, dd seventy one years and ten 
mon She was the ee of the Pb children of 
Rev. Samuel and Mercy ( ) panty, bee * 
m in 
1819. On coming to th of seven 
a, ee made Eee nome with Benjamin Smith 
le at New Haven, Ct. uated n 
un Holyone o Gemtasey in 1848. In 1 she was mar- 
ried to Mr. McCal the beginning, of pie, cightoen 
years’ ine, in Saybrook. 1872 mily 
moved to Haddam, Ct., where Mr. McCall labored 
until failing health compelled him to Jan. 1, 
1888. Dur both his | was a 
true hel; for her | from the fi 
deeply interested and uly, in 
Sunday school work in 
last few years failing health, upon the death 
poh gat att wo apeemary ter 
thus withdrawn active labors for some ~ bong 





bleeding. Avoid dealers who offer base imitations. 


A New MopEL.—Those of our readers who are 
interested in the recent changes and improvements 
in bookease construction will be interested in the 
announcement of the Paine Furniture Co., ent tled 
“Needed Now.” This description designates the 
very latest type of book cabinet, and some valuable 
and important improvements will be noted over the 
old-fashioned construction. 


CALIFORNIA’S POINTS OF INTEREST.—A special 
“ Mardi-Gras Tour” to California, under the per- 
sonally conducted tourist system of the Pennsyl- 
vyania Railroad, will leave on Feb. 8, 1899. The 
entire trip will be by special train of Pullman vesti- 
bule sleeping, dining, compartment end observa- 
tion cars. The cars to be used were on exhibition 
at the World’s Fair, Atlanta, Nashville and Omaha 
Expositions, and will be placed in service for the 
first time. Among the principal points of interest 
visited will be Mammoth Cave, New Orleans, San 
Antonio, El Paso, Los Angeles, San Diego, River- 
side, Redlands, Pasadena, Santa Barbara, Monte- 
rey, Santa Cruz, San José, San Francisco, Salt Lake 
City, Glenwood and Colorado Springs, Manitou and 
the Garden of the Gods, Denver and Chicago. 
Rate, including all necessary expenses during the 
thirty-seven days absent, $405 from Boston. Itin 
erary of D. N. Bell, tourist agent, 205 Washington 
Street, Boston. 





You will get a new notion 
of what a lamp-chimney can 
be, when you use a Macbeth; 
and of what it can do, whea 
you get the right one. 

Get the Index. 

Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 














Irritable Stomachs 


make irritable people. A food 
that is nourishing and that does 
not cloy the appetite is 


omalose. 


Somatose is a Perfect Food, Tonic and 
Restorative. It contains the nourishing 
elements of meat. Prepared for invalids’ 
and dyspeptics and those needing nour- 
ishment and a restored appetite. May 
be taken in water, milk, tea, coffee, etc. 

At druggists’ in 2-02.,%, 4 and 1 1. tins. 


Pamphiets mailed by Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld Oo., 
40 Stone 8t., New Boa eget selling agents for Farben- 
fabriken vorm. Priedr . Bayer & Co., Elberfeld. 


















SINGER. 


Mationac Costume 


SERIES. 





THE SINGER MANUFACTURING CO, 


OFFICES ALL OVER THE WORLD. 










arise. 


ful. 


Hundreds of thousands of mothers use Vi lene. 
De ¥ 


every time 

ai once will eure « Cold 

structed every family under my direction to secure {t.’’ 

erate ere Ells 

R. Chichester, M.D., of New BS nae says: Ts velicle for for ‘ 
pent ace Croselen aliguast Dipb. | 

two wee 2 my douse ; Cresol tapes Malignant Di ered In 

wi 


‘© weeks; no others were are affected” St Deseripive bookle 
testimonials free, Sold by all druggists. 


stearate CO., 68 Wall St., New York. 
Schieffelin & Co., New York, U. 8. Agents. 





: Whooping ‘ 
Cough, Croup, ' 
Asthma,Colds | 















Creselene cures Whooping ough 

stops { romp almo almost immediately, a Sad it used } 
before any Geaetiostions aaa can 

Louis, says: “1 have in- } 


ve, 


re are young children should be without it.” 
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THIS BEAUTIFUL PICTURE TO EVERY 
READER OF THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


FREE 





I WILL SEND 


FREE 


this beautiful panel picture 
in colors or an Artists’ 
Proof Etching to every 
reader, upon receipt of 25 
B. T. Babbitt’s Best Soap 
wrapper trade-marks, or ten 
1776 Soap Powder trade- 
marks, or the coupons 
found in the cans of our 
Best Baking Powder. In- 
close two-cent stamp for 
postage. I have a series of 
A8 beautiful Artists’ Proof 
Etchings and also numerous 
Ww colored panels. These pic- 
tures are 14x28 and are ob- | 
tainable at any time. A 
complete catalogue will be ° 
sent free upon application, 
if a two-cent stamp is in- 
closed. There is no adver- 
tising matter printed on any 

of these pictures. 













—— 


B. T. BABBITT’S BEST SOAP. 
B. T. BABBITT’S SOAP POWDER. 
\ B. T. BABBITT’S BEST BAKING POWDER. 


** Dept. G.,”” P. O. Box 2,917, New York City. 



































Crsey 


realm»): 
Toilet Soap 


keeps the Hands Soft and 
Smooth on account of the 
high quality of the Soap 
and its remarkable Medical 
Properties. 
Sample cake mailed to any address on |} y 
receipt of 2c. Full size cake, 15c. i 
ADDRESS DEPT. G. 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO. 


Glastonbury, Conn. 



































be issued with 
the attestation 
of the American 
Revisers, is in prep- 
aration. No edi- 
tion yet published 
purporting to be 


the American ver- 


The 
American 
Standard 

Rdition 


of the 


Revised 


THOMAS NELSON _& SONS 
e PUBLISHERS 
37 East 18th New Yor 


: sion has the sanc- 
‘tion of the Ameri- 
can Revisers. 

For a copy of the 
American Revi- 
sion Committee’s 
official statement 
address 
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POND'S 
EXTRACT: 


not any other kind ae 
of an extract, but 


~Pond’s and only 
+ Ponds. 


Relicves all Pain. 

















